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NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
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Every subscriber will 


tad 
favor by helping to add 
to our ist. By sending a NEW. name with 


his own the two can be had for only one 
dollar, and he can‘add other NEW 

at fifty cents each as. TRIAL subscribers, 
but no commi: allo at these yery 
low terms, ReneWals, ‘w accompanied | 
by a new subseriber, must be at one dol- 
lar each. See address tag on each num- 
ber, and don’t fail to send renewal before 
the month named closes; or mame will 
drop from thelist. Do the best you can 
for the best.and cheapest weekly farm-, 
ers’ paper pu | a. f- } J 
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Board of Agriculture, in 


Tuesday, Dee. 18th, Bhe follows 
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were elected and 
President, J 

Louis; secretary, G 
ton City; assistant 
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Cook, 

The & ‘ 
kinsomy -o a 
Grove; F. J. Hess, Wolf Island; D. A.}o 


Ely, Sublette, and Prof. H. J... Waters, 
Columbia. . : 

The officers of the State Fair are Gov. 
N. J. Colman, president; N..H., Gentry, 
Sedalia, vice-president; J. R...dtippey, 
Glenwood, secretary, and W. McAn- 
inch, Sedalia, treasurer. 

The State Fair Executive Committee— 
Gov. N. J. Colman, St.Louis; N. H. Gen- 
try, Sedalia; T. B. North, Gray's Sum- 
mit; J. A. Potts, Mexico, and Alex. Mait- 
land 


Cc. 





Berlin, Dee. 19.—The Agrarian and Cen- 
ter leaders have reached an agreement 
with Count von Buelow, the Imperial 
Chancellor, whereby the corn tax will be 
increased 6 or 7 marks ($1.48 to $1.68) in 
the new tariff. 





The purpose of the Agrarian party ts to 
make the customs tariff on breadstuffs 
prohibitive in the hope of stimulating 
the production of grain at “home and ul- 
timately making Germany entirely »in- 
dependent of foréign countries for sher 
food supplies, 

The party succeeded at the list session 
of the Reichstag in enacting a law pro- 
hibiting, in effect, the importation “of 
American corned beef, canned meats and 
Sausages, 

United States -Consul Diederich, at 
Bremen, in a report to the State Depart- 
ment not long ago, said of the proposed 
large increase in the dues of grain; that 
it “will seriously affect the interest of the 
American farmer for a large part of 
importation ‘of wheat 4s American- 
grown. A duty of 40 to SW cents on every 
bushel of wheat cannot fail to be well- 
nigh prohibitive.” 


the 





The hired man is. again the subject of 
mnsideration. The view given by “Ex- 
Hired Man" is worthy of careful perusal, 
because, in parlance more forceful than 
it is from one who “has been 
There are two sides to this ques- 
but in no position where ene gives 
il for money is the opportunity to equal 
social standing and advantages with the 
*mployer as easy as with the farm hand. 
H 1t his table, mingles with the 
members of his family, may attend the 
‘ame social gatherings that do the son 
1 daughter, and not infrequently be 
ort of the latter. The hired man 
farm who is reckless and does not 
his employer’s best interest, make 
of farm problems and become an 
rlant factor on the farm where he 
‘Ss employed, if the owner of the farm 
's a man of integrity, is to say the very 
‘cast, short-sighted. For learning a busi- 
hess with another man’s capital is one 
of the chances of the farm hand; he, the 
meanwhile, being able to bank a large 
Portion of his salary. Just let a hired 
Man really make his employer under- 
Stand that his service is valuable, and 
Sive to the owner of the farm evidence 
oo his labor makes the farm pay bet- 
" and such farm hand will be on the 
°nly royal road there is to success. Yes, 
“uccess means careful, painstaking labor. 
caneansnetmentanspsiieslailians 
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A NEW YEAR'S GREETING. 


The year and the century are fast draw- 


ing to a close and we are prone to grow 


reminiscent. 


Those Who have lived the 


last three-fourths of the century delight 


in relating how we did 


“when I was 


young’’—and truly, their story is a mar- 
velous one of the changes in modes of liv- 


ing. 


In place of the’ tallow. dip we heve 


stectric light and in some farm houses 


gas and even electrical illumination, 


The 


plow, with a wooden mold board, is su- 
perseded by the sulky riding plow of tron 
and steel, the sickle by the self-binder, 
the pack horse and saddle bags by the 
rubber tired carriage and the automobile; 


ete., ete. Then, too, the closing century | 


has emphasized the fact that your “slow 
boy”! is not the one to train for a farmer, 
and with-added:force does it declare that 
the farmer must be trained for his occu- 


pation. 


“He has picked up" enough to 


do carpentering may be said of the man 


y subscribers.jawfiv- handles the saw, hammer and chisel, 


but no more will be asserted, with intel- 


ligence, 
enough to farm., With 


that a man * picked up” 


is higher sBtand- 
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like two old hens with one chicken. I also 
found one door off. the Hinges, the wagon 
broken in three places amd an énd gate 
lost entirely, a step broken off the buggy, 
a harrow bent and out of shape by catch- 
ing on the posts, several buckles lost off 
the harness and a @ozen other things itl- 
treated. 

In nearly three months of labor he had 
plowed about one acre of garden, helped 
me set oUt less than 100 fruit trees, pre- 
pared and planted twenty-two acres of al- 
falfa and three acres of oats, and partly 
made about twenty rods of hog’ pasture 
fence and helped harrow nine acres of 
alfalfa once. 

Then, right ‘in the beginning of harvest, 
when no other Help could be’ had, and 1 
Was sickin bed; he hired to a threshing 
outfit for a few more cents per day wages, 
and, ‘without a ‘second’s notice to "me, 
climbed down off the binder when” they 
¢atme for him and left the team standing: 
in the field. Mrs. Phelps had taken me in 
the buggy into the field, @lse- my s6n’of(5 
would have. been alone with the five 
horses, As it was, he had his mother to 
aid him, while I could only sit and try to 
+to fight—myself! 

In contrast, a man has just left me, to 


worked a solid month without breaki a 
thing-except an old maul. He had made 
posts, fence, hay and a machine shed, be- 
le. innumerable other things, with only 
the outlines of the work given him. ‘He 
had, worked for me in harvest for a Year 
or, two. before, I met him in town and 
teld him I needed some help, but could 


not afford such wages. He ‘replied that 
‘he was just about reAdy to go home, 80 
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* and truer living in the farm 
home; for such action means new dignity 
or rather the unveiling of the power that 
lies dormant in much 6f"the farm life. 
With the promise of such a future, when 
to be an eduicated farmer means honor 
and influence, because of training equal 
to any of the so-called professions that 
we have s0 long bowed to in humble sub- 
servience, because they were trained, 
rural populations may hopefully enter 
the century just dawning with a courage 
born of things of largest promise. 

In view of such cheering prospects, we 
feel. that we can wish all RU, 
WORLD readers a Happy New Year, 
with the assurance that such greeting 
will be fulfilled in the getting of the best 
things of life that will give the Happy- 
All-Year. Again, a Happy New Year 
to All! 





EXPERIENCES WITH HIRED MEN. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I suppose all 
men Who employ help have had _ expe- 
riences similar to that of R. W. Stanton, 
as related in your issue of December 5. 
I have had just such men, time and again, 
but the meanest, most contemptible one 
of them all pestered me this last season. 
I employed him in March, on the recom- 
mendation of a he ier, who d to 
be a responsible man, and who had had 
this fellow work fer him in the old home, 
but who needed no help at the time. He 
was to help me on. through to the end 
of my threshing, provided I threshed out 
of the shock; otherwise through stacking; 
I paying him extra wages per month in 
return. He had been at work for me but 
a few days when I learned that his old 
employer had hired a hand, but, while I 
was a bit surprised, I always endeavor 
to hold up my end of every bargain | 
make. 

My man boasted of twenty-one years’ 
service as a hired man.He had a season or 
two before plowed, planted and cultivated 
125 acres of corn, besides feeding 116 head 
of fat cattle and tending his four head of 
horses and milking four cows daily. One 
hundred bushels of corn was but an ordi- 
nary day's work for him, and other things 
in proportion. IL did not learn all of this 
at one time, but in the course of time it 
became the chief theme at meal time. He 
had no interest in any other topic. 

I was called away from home, leaving 
an outline of the work to be performed 
during my absence. He had taken hold 
of work like a good, stiff March breeze, 
and my only worry was that | did not 
have work to keep such a man busy half 
the time. I returned along in April, and 
found him still bustling around, as if 
getting ready to go to a circus, but 1 was 
surprised io find so little work done, so 
little accomplished. Mrs. Phelps reported 
that he had been busy as a bee all the 
time. I was confined to the house most 
of April and part of May, and, though he 
seemed to work like a beaver, we con- 
tinued to fall behind in the work. : 

When IL had gained sufficient strength 
to get out and take notice of things, | 
found that, though we arose at 5 o'clock 
in the morning, he did not get into the 
field earlier than 8 o'clock, and that he 
required two and one-half hours to do 
his chores at night. His portion of the 
chores consisted of the care of from three 
to six head of horses, four being his work 
team, and some being turned out unless 
in dally use, and the milking of four cows 
—none of them fresh. And yet he sput- 
tered around every moment of the time 













been summo 
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n’ miles distant, where he had a job as en- 


®@ineer at a saw mill as soon as cold 
weather came, but would help me out for 
a few days. He would have ‘stayed at 
least two weeks longer if had not 
td to his brot 's bedside. 
I asked him how much wagés’ were due, 
and quick as 4 flash came the reply, ask- 
fhonth were té0 much, “and 
A Dame, (es OMp! unyselt, 
thought 00 ang que “Tore 
Then he asked Mrs. Phelps to name the 
amount due for his washing. Not much! 
He had iifted too many chores from her 
shoulders to allow of that, Then, the 
children being at school, he left some 











money to buy them Christmas presents 
from him. 
He is of small stature, not cleanly in 


dress, and can scarcely read and write, 
but he can run a threshing engine, a 
mower or a hoe, and would make no 
more ado over the one than the other. 

I did not have a tool or implement the 
first man would have as a gift, while this 
one praised some and found fault with 
none. If one did not work right, he ad- 
justed it so it would. 

How much more do you think the last 
man is worth to me than the first? How 
much more is he worth to himself? The 
first is homeless after twenty-one years 
of service, and I think any one who would 
employ him five years would lose a $5,000 
farm in that length of time and be home- 
less, too. 

The other man has turned his wages to 
aid his father. He could have a place 
with me at $20 per month for life. He will 
run the saw mill at $1.50 per day and board 
till May; then expects to come and run 
my harvester, and then has a job as en- 
gineer for a thresher at $2.50 per day and 
board. That is what his desire to earn 
his money {s worth to him. The other 
man has acquired a disposition to prevent 
any man-from making a profit off his la- 
bor. 

A neighbor cnce came to me, asking 
where he could get a good hand. I knew 
of several, but all save one had returned 
home to other states and I told him that 
this one was working on a certain big 
wheat ranch at $16 per month the last I 
heard, and I thought he might prefer 
working nearer home. However, if he 
wanted a brainless thing he must not get 
this fellow, for he was in the habit of 
thinking and even carried his brain about 
with him at his work. If something broke 
he repaired it; if it rained, things would 
be righted up about the place without any 
directions. Tools were not left scattered 
all over the place. He did not have to 
spend valuable time hunting for extra 
double-trees or single-trees that had been 
in use a few days before. In fact, he was 
a human being—a man—and not a ma- 
chine. 

He grew so nervously eager that he 
could hardly restrain himseif, and as he 
rode off he declared that he would give 
such a man $18 per month the year round. 
A few moments later he returned crest- 
fallen, having met the young man’s fa- 
ther a few steps away, who announced: 
“It's just that way.He’s getting $5 per 
month as a foreman on that ranch.”” That 
young fellow now has a half interest in a 
large implement house in a nearby town, 
and seems to be doing a successful busi- 
ness. 

The thing that frets me most in this 
question is that 1 am so slow to learn 
and fire an incompetent rascal. It is ina 
measure our duty to put up with inability, 
and it takes time to learn that rascality 
is ysing inability to work its imposition. I 
believe the time will come when men 
with good certificates from former em- 
ployers will command $5 more per month 
than men who are unable to furnish such. 
Though so many men are afraid of pri- 
vate injury that they would not refuse a 
certificate to any one. 

WM. HOWARD PHELPS. 

Kay Co., Okla. Ter. 
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ANOTHER BXPERIENCE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Ten yearsago, 
if I Rad read Mr, SfAntn's account of 
his experiences 1 would, have thought 
that he had run. out of soifiething to write 
about and was giving It to the poor hired 
man because he could not help himself. 
Having been a hired ma? for ten years 
myself, I naturally thought most hired 
men were like myself—trying to do unto 
all: men. as If would have them do unto me. 
But, since being in a position where I 
have to hire men, I find that at least 9 
per cent of them just want to put in their 
thne and draw their pay. 

Talk about them lifting)»a gate around. 
I have had them push,ft right over and 
then run over it, If@ gate gets to drag- 
ging and is not repaired at once it is a 
fone gate, as they will gush on the top, 
instead of lifting it a lite. If it opens 
or shuts too fast, they will ‘just let her 
fly.” jn 

I have had hired men haul out feed to 
fifty head of stock all winter, and never 
count them once without et told to do 
so. If a steer got buri in the straw 
pile, ora horsé or Mule Went astray, they 
never knew. it until I told them of it. 
‘Then they would think tie cattle weren't 
all in the lots, but they jyeren’t sure just 
how many there ought be. 

I have become so disgusted with hir- 
ing that bam about in notion to quit 
farming 80 much and Puy me a small 
place. The rent on sm) farms is too 
high, whengyou give the half or two-fifths 
of the er nd pay refit for house and 
A have nothi left. 
ike to brag apout myself, but 
while I hire# out I was never 
though I fas never one of 
kers at ampthing, and since 
4 nting ve never looked 
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for a. fal Mr. Heaton, a 
plank and then, gates 
will get o lihey may not be 


all in. go y time you call 
around, b t leave this farm, 
*, looking just as 
WOM. At. 
EX-HIRED MAN. 
Linn Valley, N. E. Mo. 


SOME PLANS. 








Editor RURAL WORLD: Now that the 
nights are very long and the pushing sea- 


son is past, we do not feel averse to 
“swapping a few ideas" with our friends 
through the medium of the RURAL 
WORLD. 


We wish to descant upon a plan which 
we tried in the summer in the way of 
weed annihilation. Our ambition was to 
make a clean sweep of some on the farm, 
by way of the mower, and as early in Au- 
gust as possible. I believe now that this 
work should be taken up after wheat is 


threshed and continued to a finish without 
delay. The past practice has been to get 
down to breaking wheat ground. There 


are good reasons for the plan designated. 
In the first place, the water is retained in 
the ground, which otherwise is exhausted 
by the continued growth of the weeds, 
this time of year, when the dry, hot 
days set in; not only that, but, if mowed, 
they serve as a mulch by preventing 
evaporation and shield the soil from the 
burning sun of the summer. Second: They 
are then soft and easily mown. Third: 
The seeds are immature and may be de- 
stroyed. Fourth:. Where young clover 
and grass are growing in the stubble this 
practice is favorable, on account of the 
conservation of moisture and the mulch- 
ing effect. 

it is not of this that we wish spe- 
cially to write, but of two fields of stubble 
mowed and sowed in wheat again. We 
began mowing soon as the wheat was out. 
There was a heavy growth of weeds, 
grass and stubble. It lay on the ground 
through August and part of September, 
and was then turned under with a sulky 
plow. This was after the extreme weather 
was over. The advantages of this meth- 
od were: Retention of the moisture, as 
before indicated, by cutting off growth of 
weeds, and by this heavy growth acting 
as a mulch and preventing evaporation; 
the prevention of the weed seeds from ma- 
turing; the mellowing and fertilizing of 
the land, instead of souring it by turning 
under green weeds; the eliminating of 
the summer fallow, thereby protecting 
man and beast, and also the upturned soil 
from the burning heat of summer. This 
last, we think, may be largely done by 
this process. Aside from this, these fields 
looked beautiful, lying silently there 
through theautumndays, as though some 
good work were going’on under the cover- 
ing of weeds, stubble and grass. 

The past practice, as was said, was to 
get down to breaking wheat ground with 
a rush, This may be improved on in 
some degree. Turning the weeds under 
green is said to bave a souring effect on 
the soil. Man and beast are exposed to 
the hottest weather. And it is also claimed 
that exposing the plowed land to the ex- 
treme heat has a deleterious effect on the 
same in the long run, which we do not 
doubt. 

Burning off, after the weeds were mown 
and dry, was practiced to some extent 
here this year. This will ultimately hard- 
en and dry out the soil, from the fact that 
it will cause compaction, while turning 
the mulch under will have the opposite 
physical effect of increasing porosity, and 
further, in burning, certain elements are 
lost which are retained by plowing under, 
Let us be careful to never starve the land, 
We should remember that the soil is sa- 


ered, is the mother of us and of our equip- 
ments and environments. J. N. SWIFT. 


Cape Girardeau Co., Mo. 





NATURE STUDY IN THE PRIMARY 
GRADES 


(This Paper Was Prepared by Miss R. 
Mae Gerber of De Soto, Mo., for the 
Southeast Missouri Teachers’ Institute.) 
Of all subjects, nature rightly studied, 


best promotes soul growth. With it comes 
more accurate thinking, greater capacity 
for feeling, and greater power of expres- 
sion. The eye, thought, heart and will are 
thoroughly trained that the children may 
be heiped to live a wholesome life, well 
worth the living to intel- 
lectual living is knowledge of our environ: 
ment. We are set to live in this world of 
nature, to battle with its storms, bask in 
its sunshine and try to see our Creator by 
looking upon its silent 
Upon its life depends our existence and 
the highest aspirations of the soul are 
spoken in terms of nature. We feel a rev- 
erence for the plan of the universe when 
we look upon the natural world 


An essential 


forces about us 


“One open volume still is ours 
To read and understand; 

And its living characters are writ 
By the Father's loving hand." 


Lessons which direct the attention of 
children to the wonders and beauty of the 
world about them, will increase their ave- 
nues of happiness and them 
through heaviest drudgery to see beauty 
and rythm in the world about them 

This the study of nature does for them. 
The immediate ends in view are observa- 
tion, knowledge, and enjoy- 
ment. 

The observation must be done in an or- 
derly, systematic manner. Children nat- 
urally give attention to the thing in which 
they are interested, All observation 
should be thoughtful as well as method- 
ical. The why should follow the what. 
Why do a cat's teeth differ so widely from 
those of a cow? Why ts a horse's foot not 
like a camel's? Why is a chicken’'s foot 
not webbed like a duck’s?, While I'm on 
questions I'd like to ask for my own in- 
formation, why have mules such long ears 
and sheared tails? I never knew. 

From nature lessons children gain use- 
ful. knowledge. Not “eh as resatts~im 
mediately as a means of earning a livell- 
hood—hence not considered so important, 
by our patrons, as writing and arithmetic 
—but the teacher who has the interest of 
her pupils most at heart, recognizes the 
value of lessons which develop power in 
the children and enable them to intelll- 
gently interpret their surroundings. 
Knowledge which increases capacity for 
enjoyment, which opens right avenues 
through which pleasure may be had and 
which helps the soul to grow, is useful 
knowledge. In another sense, all is use- 
ful knowledge which prepares for future 
study. 

The 


enable 


expression 


subjects is 
those which 


for work 


range of appropriate 
broad, but we 
will furnish foundation 
done later in the school course. All pri- 
mary ideas involved in the study of 
geography may be given in nature lessons, 
In the study of plant life the foundation 
facts in botany are observed. The study 
of animals teaches them the ground 
truths of zoology. And thus power is 
graduaily gained to grasp these subjects 
with a masterful hand 

An incidental, though important aim in 
nature study is expression. If this subject 
does all we claim for it, children will be 
possessed of great thoughts, and these de- 
mand expression. Technical terms should 
be introduced, when the expression will 
be made clearer by their use, It is a mis- 
taken idea that children cannot properly 
use and remember difficult terms, and 
form the habit of constantly using them. 
When the idea conveyed by a term is un- 
derstood a child naturally adds it to his 
vocabulary. 


should select 
truths 


Sarah Arnold concisely outlines the 
method to pursue in three words, ‘get, see 
and say." 


Of course an observation lesson cannot 
be had without a specimen. Plant lessons 
predominate, hence they are most value- 
able for study. As they may be seen 
wherever the children go, they must be 
carefully observed and talked about to be 
fully appreciated. It is such a pity that 
so many children, especially boys, care so 
little for flowers. Violets, morning glories 
and sunflowers, “‘all look alike’’ to them. 
More's the pity if we do not attempt to 
teach them to see with microscopic eyes, 
so that their paths may be brightened by 
the messages the flowers bring. 

If, as Hiawatha, they're taught to make 
friends with all nature, they'll see the 
beauty in the cold, dead winter the same 
as in the blossoming spring. The teacher 
must see and feel all she expects of her 
pupils. If she is not sufficiently enthused 
let her read largely from the lovers of na- 
ture for inspiration. Not in a selfish man- 
ner, but impart to the children much of 
it. 

There's no more appropriate time to 
teach selections from literature than in 
connection with nature study. 

Every lesson should bring not only new 
knowledge and greater power of expres- 
sion, but fuller capacity for enjoyment as 
well. The element of enjoyment should be 
emphasized al! the more if a child seems 
destined to lead a life of drudgery. If a 
boy must work as a section hand on a 
railroad or with pick and shovel wear out 
his existence, all the more need of his 
learning to see the beautiful around him 
and read in nature encouraging messages 
sent to cheer him. 


In successful nature study it is well to 
make a careful For instance, 
in animal lessons, select t of different 
branches in the animal world; with plants 
illustrate the leading c 





If a teacher has had no scientific train- 


jing, she should choose subjects most in- 
‘teresting to her and learn with the 
idren. They'll be all the 
if by chance they discover something un- 
known to the teacher. 


chil- 


more interested 


In presenting subjects it is well to have 
the year’s work formulated by allotting 
fitting subjects to each season. These may 
be subdivided into months In the fol- 
give some idea of what may be done in 
any one of the first four years in school. 

(Continued on Page Three.) 
WHY NOT CHANGE? 

Editor RURAL WORLD: For some 
time I have been wondering why s0 many 
farmers go on in the same old ruts year 
after year, apparently never giving a 
thought to the question as to whether or 
not they might be able 
more if they worked different 
One of my neighbors constantly be- 
wailing his luck with wheat and 
corn, and yet he never makes a change. 
He plants the same old land to the same 
crops each while the best 


to accomplish 
on lines 
is 


poor 


year, part 
has never been plowed. Then, too, he 
says that peanuts and sweet potatoes fair- 
ly grow wild on his place, but corn and 
wheat is the limit of his horizon, and the 
crops for which his ground 
especially adapted never grown 
market. 

Another neighbor got into the potato 
rut in Northern Wisconsin, and now he 
expects to make money on Irish potatoes 


he is 


for 


says 
are 


first-class country for that crop south of 
the Ohio River. 

A man who cannot change his opinions 
and methods should make no radical 
change in location. That is one thing 
which has given this section of the coun- 
try a poor reputation. Men come from 
the Dakotas, from Minnesota, from Wis- 
consin, and expect to succeed here with- 
out making any change in crops or meth- 
ods. As well might 4 man go from here 
up there and expect to keep In the same 
old rut he followed here. 

Another thing which hurts this country 
is antiquated and expensive methods of 
working. My hired man was telling me 
yesterday how he and two others, with a 
horse apiece, and two more men to do the 
dropping, worked three days with two 
“bull tongues” and a “double shovel’ 
planting fourteen acres of corn last 
spring. Think of it, you men in the “‘corn 
belt." Have you any corn ground which 
would return a profit if you kept five men 
and three horses busy for three days 
planting fourteen acres? And yet men 
make a living in South Missouri just that 
way. Don't you think a man who would 
exercise a little judgment could do better? 
I do; and, as an example, I will say that 
a Northern man, by following common- 
methods, raised ninety bushels of 
corn per acre within a mile of my farm. 

I got my farm for a song, and the other 
fellow sang it, too, because it was worn 
out. I got here too late for anything ex- 
cept cowpeas, and some of my neighbors 
said the land would not sprout white 
beans. But I planted all the peas I could 
get ground ready for, and no one has ever 
seen anything equal to the growth they 
made, They were all of the whippoorwill 
variety, and yet many of them would 
meet above the head of a tall man. Yet 
this ground is worn out and good for 
nothing because it has been planted to 
corn and wheat for fifty years, and now 
refuses to yield profitable crops of either. 
I was told that one field had been planted 
to corn sixteen consecutive years, and not 
even a load of manure had been returned 
to it. This is a wonderful country for 
cowpeas and clover, and if I cannot build 
up this old farm with their help I am 
ready to quit and call myself a faiiure. 


sense 


You ought to see one of the natives cul- 
tivate corn. He takes one horse, or a 
mule, and hitches him to a “double 


shovel,”’ or, occasionally, a ‘‘bull tongue,” 
and from morning till night he slowly 
plods across the field, bearing down with 
all his might to make the thing “throw 
lots of dirt." Twice in a row he does this 
hides both man and horse. I have ac- 
tually seen this done after the corn was 
in silk. 

wheel 


But things are changing. Many 
cultivators are in use, self-binders are 
common, and before long the “cheap 


lands’’ of South Missouri will sell at their 
real value, and the grand old State will 
be found on the front seat and driving. 
No longer will the term, “Missourian,” 
cause a smile of derision, and when you 
fellows from “up North,” “back East," 
and “out West’ come to our World's Fair 
in St. Louis, you'll find us Missourians 
dressed up and acting just like “folks.” 

c. N. CROTSENBURG. 


Howell Co., Mo. - 


OKLAHOMA NOTES. 


KAY CO., OKLA. TER.—Wheat, I 
think, is fine now, but some think much 
of it has the fly and some the rust. Many 
fields look yellow and have brown spots, 
but in all I have examined the crown and 
center are green to the base roots. I can- 
not find any indication of fly. A little rain 
would be a benefit now. There has been 
no freezing weather yet and no snow, 
though a little ice is found some early 
mornings on edges of troughs and a few 
flakes of snow were in the air one night. 
I have not fed a pound to stock this 
winter, except to hogs and horses in 
use, and every one is fat, horses nearly all 


lowing imperfect outline it is intended to | 


j 
of 
his farm lies in wild grass and brush and | 


in South Missouri. I sincerely hope he 
may succeed, but if he does, he will be 
the first man I have known to find a! 


until, in spite of such treatment, the corn | 
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Editor RURAL WORLD: (« 


gathered and peas and cotton picked 
Corn was good in Sebastian County this 
year. Cotton was light, but netted the 
| farmers more than it has in several years 
This is a fine country for stock peas 


We have a black pea here that is such « 
hardy pea that it will lie on the ground all 
winter and come up in the spring. This 
pea, sown with oats at the rate of one 
bushel per acre, will make a crop of hay, 
after oats are cut, without extra 
| planting. 

I have raised three crops on one acre of 
|Sround this year as an experiment. On 
February 20 I planted it in Irish potatoes, 
| putting on ten loads of manure from the 
| cow lot in drills. June 10 I dug potatoes, 
and rebroke my ground. I planted it in 
in drills thirty inches apart I 
plowed it well twice. August 20 it was 
just heading. I cut it and got eight good 
‘loads on wagon box. We had plently of 
| fall rain and it made a seconu crop. Octo- 


any 


cane 


}ber 17 1 cut it again and got five loads of 
nice hay 

I have taken the RURAL WORLD four 
years, and I think it has been worth five 
| times the price paid for it. Lama young 
|farmer, and like to read the letters the 
| farmers write to the RURAL WORLD 

E. G. ALFREY 

Sebastian Co., Ark., Dec. 15, 1900 





| COWPEA QUERIES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: 
reading Prof. Soule on 
peas,"’ 


I have been 
“Utility of Cow- 
and still I would like to have some 
advice from some one that lives further 
| north. My farmir.g land has been corned 
| for seven years without a rest, and, not 
having enough manure to supply the 
| Sround, I wish now to plow under some 
| Sreen crop. I have been thinking of sow- 
ing the ground in oats in the spring and 
| then plowing them under in June, then 
| Sowing the ground to cowpeis and plow- 
|ing them under in the fall. Would this 
| plan be advisable? Or can I sow cowpeas 
|in April and cut them in June or the first 
wml @uly,. asd. C asad 
| Plow under in the fall, for corn the next 
| Year? Could I sow cowpeas in the spring 
j instead of in the fall? Would that be best, 
counting the difference in the price of 
oats and the peas? Where can I get the 
peas? I see no advertisement in the RU- 
RAL, WORLD, and there are none raised 
in this ‘“‘neck of the woods.” 
HARRY A. HAMILTON. 

Sullivan Co., Mo. 





NOTES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: This is a 
grass country. The cattle and horses are 
fattened on the hay ratsed. It is a kind 
of swamp grass. In the foothills a kind 
of grass called herd grass is raised. The 
land on which the crops are grown is all 
irrigated. The price of land is out of pro- 
portion to what it will produce. Ten to 
fifteen dollars is asked for land that will 
raise only 2,000 to 3,000 pounds of hay. 
There is not a shade tree in the valley 
(Harney Valley). There has been very 
little feeding done as yet. IT. M 

Harney Co., Ore. 


OREGON 


Five students from the Argentine Re- 
| public have just entered the University of 
| Missouri. They will take a five year’s 
course in agriculture and animal hus- 
bandry, the Missouri! University Agricul- 
tural College having been recommended 
as the best in the United States for the 
| study of these important subjects. They 
are under appointmént from the Govern- 
ment of the Argentine Republic, the chief 
industry of which country is cattle rais- 
| ing, and will study especially this branch. 
|The young men were selected from the 
| Students having the best records in the 
| Various higher schools of the republic. 
}On their way to Columbia they visited 
Washington, Brooklyn, New York and 
St. Louis. Their names are: 

Henry Schilie, of Esperanza. 

Emilio Cabal Cullen, of Buenos Ayres. 

Alejandio Freyre, of Santa Fe. 

Jose Maria Vera, of Rosene. 

Ajustin de Triando, of Santa Fe. 

Mr. Vera is the son of Meriana Vera, 
| Secretary of War, and Mr. Cullen is the 
|} 8on of the Vice-President of the Argentine 

Republic. 

| None of them can talk English, but 
they can speak German and Spanish 
| For the present they have as interpreters 
and guides: Oswaldo R. Y. Lopez,. of 
Puerto Principe, Cuba; L. J. Quinos Cas- 
tellanos, of Mexico, and N. C. Daubon, of 
Porto Rico, who are already students 
ere, 








ESTIMATING CORN IN THE CRIB. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: In your is- 
sue of Dee. 5 I see a rule for calculating 
the contents of cones, haystacks, as given 
by C. A. Bird. The rule is found in men- 
suration and is doubtless correct. It, 
like many other rules which are lengthy 
and intricate, requires much strain on the 
memory to become expert in calculation. 
As I have for the past 20 years been en- 
gaged in surveying it has _ necessarily 
thrown me in close touch with the farm- 
ing community and in consequence have 
made many calculations for farmers. I 
heartily concur with you, that without 
consulting text books, and greatly re- 
freshing the mathematical memory, there 
are but few farmers who can follow that 
rule and _ calculate the contents of 
their stacks. I very much doubt if there 
can be found one in a hundred, or even 
one in a thousand. 

Por the benefit of your many readers 
who may want to measure corn in the 
ear I give the following rule, which 
I-consider the most accurate and short- 
est I have ever found. Rule: Get the 
bin, in feet, by multiplying length, 
breadth and height together. Then mul- 
tiply the feet by four and divide by ten, 
will give the correct number of bushels. 
This is my rule for buying and selling 





with creases down their backs. Wheat 


if asture do it. 
and alfalfa ee. HOWARD PHELPS. 





and varies the least of any rule I have 
ever yet found. J. ¥. POWELL. 
Livingston Co., Mo. 
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She Dairy. 


cepted in the House and from them de- 
termining the small percentage of beef fat 
entering into the composition of 100 pounds 
of oleo, it can be seen readily that the 





OFFICE MISSOURI DAIRY ASSOCIA- 
St. Louis, 
Levi 


IN, 1218 Chemical Building, 
Me Nerman J. Colman, President; 
Chubbuck, Secretary. 


makers of oleo have greatly exaggerated 
their statements regarding the effect the 
making of oleo has on the value of beef 
cattle. The secretary says that oleo ts 











MISSORUIL DAIRYMEN IN SESSION 
The meeting was called to order by Pres- 
ident Norman J. Colman of St. Louis, in 


a special pride 
was the first 


association has 
fact that he 
in 


whom the 
because of the 
Secretary of Agriculture the National 
Government. That honor has generally 
been accorded to Jerry Rusk, but that is 
said to a mistake. President Colman 
was Commissioner of Agriculture in the 
first Cleveland administration, when the 
position was made a Cabinet office, and he 


be 


served a short time before Mr. Rusk took 
charge. 
Mayor Reed was introduced, and made 


an address of welcome in which he com- 


the for insisting on 


mended dairymen 

discriminations that would enable consum- 
ers to distinguish between butter and 
oleo. His words on this subject were 


greeted with cheers. 
In responding, President Colman dwelt 
on the importance of dairy products to the 


farmer. He made a vigorous attack on 
oleo and favored taxing it out of exist- 
ence. 

“We do not produce enough of butter 
and cheese in our State to supply our 
own needs,’ he said, ‘““‘We are obliged to 
call on other States. Why should not we 


We should make ev- 

Missouri to its proper 
place as a dairy State. Some States give 
attention to wheat and grain. 
result is bankruptcy. In States 
attention is given to dairy 
> are greater evidences of 
need to develop the dairy 
own State. We need a 
Pure Food Dairy Commissioner, to 
know whether we are eating butter or 
oleo, that has been colored.” 

President Colman complimented Mayor 
Reed on his courage for being so candid 
in his reference to oleo in a town where 
it 1.8 so extensively manufactured. 

Not the least important object of the 
convention is to aid the dairyman in his 
business by the reading and discussion of 


be self-supporting? 
ery effort to raise 


exclusive 
The 
where 
products the 
prosperity. We 
interests of our 


more 





and 


papers on the subject of milk products. 
The first paper read this afternoon was 
by W. W. Marple, of Kansas City, on the 


subject, “What Patrons Should Know.” 
The paper put the delegates in a good hu- 
mor, and was both entertaining and in- 
There is no limit to the things 


structive. 
a dairyman should know, Mr. Marple 
contended. Although cattle kings and 


wheat magnates and others looked on the 
dairy business with contempt and called 
it a woman's business, it is becoming so 


important that the successful dairyman 
stands a chance to become a magnate 
himself. 


“I would have these people know,” he 
said, ‘‘that the milkman is as much to be 
honored as the Congressman; that the boy 
who drives the milk wagon is entitled to 
all the privileges in society enjoyd by the 
boy who drives an ice wagon, a circus 
wagon or an automobile. The milkmaid 
can be just as handsome, just as sweet, 
just as accomplished and dignified as the 
housemaid, the waiting maid, the brides- 
maid or the old maid. The dairy busi- 
ness has been made fun of, but it has 
been the means’! of paying more mart- 
gages, beautifying more homes, brighten- 
ing more hearts, educating more children, 
filling more Christmas stockings and mak- 
ing more happiness than any other single 
industry in the world.’”’ 

Prof. D. H. Otis, of the Kansas Agri- 
cultural College, discussed scrub cows and 
scrub dairymen. 


THE GROUT BILL. 

Secretary Levi Chubbuck, of the Mis- 
souri State Dairy Association, said to-day: 
“It is not the purpose of the bill to at- 
tempt to legislate against the manufac- 
ture of oleomargarine. We do not deny 
that it is a substitute for butter, and, 
passing over any arguments favoring or 
disfavoring its purity as a food product, 
we simply demand that ‘he who runs 
may read’ and not be deceived into eating 
it, thinking that it is butter. It is my 
personal opinion that had the makers of 
oleo, at the outset, sold their product on 
its own merits, in its natural white color, 
and as oleo, they would have at the pres- 
ent time a good market for their product, 
and not necessarily to the detrimental sale 
of country butter or lower grades of 
creamery.” 

Mr. Chubbuck contends that the range 
cattle men are the only opponents of the 
bill who are in any way affected by the 
bill, and that their reasons for opposing it 
have been greatly exaggerated. The feed- 
er of beef cattle for market is not a raiser 
of calves as a rule, and is, therefore, de- 
pendent upon the dairy farmer for his 
yearly supply of young cattle. The aver- 
age patron of a creamery or maker of 
dairy butter now owns a general pur- 
pose cow—that is, a good milker, and one 
which raises calves fit for beef fattening. 
The grade Shorthorn is considered one of 
the best of the kind, and that breed is 
used extensively in many dairy districts. 
The dairy farmer sells his milk to the 
creamery, or makes butter from it at 
home, and sells his calves to the feeder. 
At present prices he receives about $40 a 
year from the milk of a cow and sells the 
calf at weaning time for about $15. If 
present conditions continue and dairying 
is handicapped, as it has been 1n recent 
years, the dairy farmer will either become 
a competitor of the cattle feeder, fat- 
tening his cattle himself, or will necessari- 
ly demand a higher price for his calves. 
He says that taking the figures ac- 


AS TO 


by 








Scrofula 


What is commonly inherited is not 
scrofuls but the scrofulous disposition. 

This is generally and chiefly indicated 
by cutaneous eruptions; sometimes by 
paleness, nervousness and more or less 
general debility. 

The disease afflicted Mrs. K. T. Snyder, 
Union St., Troy, Ohio, when she was 
cighteen years old manifesting itself by : 
bunch in her neck, whic h caused great pain, 
was lanced, and became a running sore. 

It afflicted the daughter of Mrs. J. I. 
Jones, Parker City, Ind., when she wis 
thirteen years old, and developed so rapid- 
ly that when she was eighteen she had 
eleven running sores on her neck and about 
her ears. 

These sufferers were not benefited 

rofessional treatment, 
heir own unsolicited 
completely cured by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 


aisposition and corrects the scrofulous 
and radically and permanent!y 





ty 
but according to 
statement, were 


not a poor man’s butter and he contends 
} that the greater proportion of it is con- 
| sumed by the people believing it is butter. 
There are many instances and illustra- 
tions showing that it is substituted for 
butter without the knowledge of the con- 
sumer.—Kansas City Star. 


INDUSTRY 


CASEINE 
last ten years the caseine indus- 
has developed into one 
of the best investments for both the 
farmer and the manufacturer. It is not 
so long ago that skim milk and buttermilk 


In the 
try of this country 





were such a drug on the market that they 
were regarded as food for pigs or as 
waste subsiunce to be thrown away. This 


has been changed, and, where formerly 


the dairyman obtained nothing for the 
liquid, he now converts it into caseine, 
either in his own dairy, or in a factory 


owned by the caseine trust. Caseine is an 
albumencse substance, best known to the 
average citizen in the form of cheese. It 
coutains as much nitrogen as meat; more 
than eggs, and much more than fish, Its 
food volue is, therefore, very high. Thus 
far this feature has not been utilized in 
the Uniterl States, all our own caseine be- 
ing for other industries, but vast 
quantities go to France and Germany, 
where they are transferred into artificial 
foods. The manufacture is now up in the 
niillions of pounds and is increasing an- 
nually. Some is converted into buttons, 
This is done by mixing the caseine with 
fine clay and other inorganic materials 
made into a paste, rolled, stamped and 
baked. It makes a light, glossy and hand- 
some button, and is much stronger than 
the one macc of chinaware alone. In the 
matter of small buttons and studs, it can 
be made iridescent or colored to suit the 
public fancy, says the New York ‘‘Post.”’ 

Thus fa: in our land caseine has been 
put to low, utilitarian purposes. By 
chemical treatment, it is changed into a 
strong glue, which is used in mak- 
Several great cooperages out 
ve- 


used 


very 
ing veneers, 
West now make barrel heads of these 


neers, and save one or two pounds of 
weight, and at the same time get a 
stronger and handsomer barrel head. 


These veneers are also employed for chair 
seats, sounding boards and pi- 
A second use is a constituent 
of water pulp. Caseine is snow white, and 
when mixed with wood pulp, straw puip 
and similiar bodies gives a whiter and 
clearer product, and also one that is less 
brittle and more durable. This mixed pulp 
is made into paper for newspapers, writ- 
ing paper, wall paper and paper boxes. 
The white bexes which the more enter- 
prising shoe dealers and department 
stores now affect are the results of this 


seats, car 


ano cases. 


industry. 
Caseine mingled with lime makes a 
liquid covering, intermediate between 


whitewash and paint, which possesses a 
handsome gloss, and is very much cheaper 
than the latter. The lime reacts upon it, 
end makes it both waterproof and, to a 
certain extent, fireproof. As a finish for 
fine leather goods, it is now employed in 
at leust fifty of the leading works of the 
country. It is particularly adapted for 
fine kids, goat skins, dog skins, calf and 
sheep skins. It is also used as a finish for 
the outside of lead pencils, penholders and 
other wooden wares. 


BREEDING AGE FOR HEIFERS. 





There seems to be present in the minds 
of most dairy farmers two ideas when 
they come to consider the question of the 
right time to breed a heifer for her first 
calf, says “‘Hooru’'s Dairyman.” 

Trcse who have thought the most thor- 
oughly on the sulject generally agree that 
the main consideration to be kept in mind 
ix te start the working of the maternal 
organs at an early age, so that the inter- 
nal development cf the cow shall be on 
the line of milk giving. They realize that 
there is a large chance that the develop- 
ment of flesh making will overwhelm the 


tendency to milk secretion unless the 
heifer is started on that road at a suf- 
ficiently early age. So with men who 
think along specific dairy lines, who are 
atter the very best dairy cow they can 
produce, the heifer is bred young, say at 
twelve to fifteen months of age. One 


however, must be done, It 
is not enough that the heifer should be 
bred at the right period; she must not be 
alk.wed to become too fleshy before breed- 
ing, else she may be difficult to get in calf 
end the tendencies of her secretions start- 
ed in the wrong direction. She should be 
kept in a thrifty, growing condition, and 
her grain feed trom calfhood up, mainly 
oats and bran or other foods of a pro- 
tein. character. ‘There is nothing better in 
the way cf a food for the proper develop- 
ment of a heifer than skim milk. Most 
farmers relinquish feeding the calf skim 
milk at six months of age. It can be 
profitably fed tiil she is ten months old, 
The other idea spoken of at the begin- 
ing of this art’cle, is the question of the 
size of the future cow. And so farmers in 
whose minds that is the preponderating 
idea breeJj their heifers at eighteen to 
twenty months of age. They believe that 
early maternity will reduce the size of 
the cow somewlhiut, so they take the risk 
of reducing the milking power and ca- 
pacity in erder to secure more size. 

In some pluces in Europe the practice 
prevails of trceding the heifers at fifteen 
months, and held them back for the sec- 
ond calf until thes are three and a half 
years of age. But this practice is in vogue 
mainly among mnen who are anxious to 
produce the best beef animal. They recog- 
nize the value of early maternity in se- 
curing a good start in developing milk 
secretion to prevent future barren- 


thing more, 


end 


ness; but what they are after in the main 
is size 
On the whole, we believe it the wisest 


course tcr those who wish to produce first- 
class dairy cows to breed the heifer at 
fifteen months of age and keep her stead- 
ily at work thereafter, as long as she will 
breed and is a profitable cow, with about 
sixty days intermission between calves. 





THOUSANDS OF HAPPY HOMES. 





If anyone contemplates a change of 
residence, he should not overleok the at- 
tractions and advantages of Utah. There 
are thousands of acres of splendid land 
at varoius points on the line of the Rio 
Grande Western Railway in that state. 
The soil is very productive and the mar- 
ket close at hand. The climate is superb, 
being temperate the yeer round. The 
sugar beet industry as well as fruit eul- 
ture, etc., are prominent features ef 
these agricultural districts. Sena 2 cents 
postage for a copy of “Lands” to Geo. w. 
Heintz, General Passenger Agent, R. G. 





W. Ry., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


WATERING MILCH COWS. 





There are 


to investigate the cause, which too ofte 


water their cows have to drink, or in th 


stand there to fight flies, dropping their 
excrement in it, and stirring up its filthy 
sediment from the bottom, rendering it 
unfit for the use of any animal. But I 
am answered that cattle will drink it, and 
sometimes even prefer it to pure water. 
It is true that thirst will compel them to 
drink it, however filthy or unwholesome it 
may be, but long continued use of it is 
pretty sure to cause disease. In winter 
milch cows will not and cannot yield a 
bountiful supply of milk in cold and 
stormy weather, unless they are supplied 


of milk-producing, feed and 
These are the fundamental 
in the management 


abundance 

good water. 
requirements 
milch cows. 

satisfactorily in a dry, well lit- 
tered, open shed than when confined by 
the neck in a close stable. Many persons 
keep but one cow, and as their stable 
room and yard space are limited, the cow 
must be tied in close quarters. If pessi- 
ble, it will pay to prepare her a box stall 
sufficintly spacious to turn around in. 


THE PALMYRA (MO.) CREAMERY, 


clean, 





Below we give the pay roll of the cream- 


Charles Schaick, $12.86; R. I. 
Anderson, $58.12; John Grawe, $40.35; Chas. 
Young, $15.15; G. S. Keller, $81.82; Settles 
& Settles, $8.55; W. H. Leggett, $21.97; Jas. 
Curd, $12.11; B. N. $12.18; Miss 
Stewart, $8.02; J. R. Landis, $46.27; Isaac 
Rohrer, $51.22; P. H. Bloomer, $29.10; W. 
F, Jacobs, $29.25; Chris Rohrer, $31.50; E. 
L. Buckwalter, $2.85; A. P. Bowles, $49.53; 
George Safferrans, $8.62; G. A. Tait, $81.12; 
Joseph Staus, $34.20; J. B. Leggett, $36.94; 
Wm. Glendenning, $50.22; Anderson & 
Clark, $68.10; Frank Moore, $28.95; Joseph 
Myers, $38.18; Thos. Bryan, $5.21. 

It must be borne in mind that this is 
about the poorest season for milch cows. 
Many of them are mere _ strippers and 
probably not one in full milk. With this 
fact in mind, the following will be of in- 
terest: John H. Bross milked 5 cows. 
They averaged him $4.73 per head for the 
month. Ira Suter milked 5 cows, His av- 
erage was $3.37. R. I. Anderson milked 
cows. His average per cow was $7.25. Jon. 
Grawe milked 12 cows. His average was 
$3.38. G. S. Kelier milked 17 cows. His 
average was 3.81. A. P. Bowles milked 12 
cows. His average was $4.12. J. B. Leg 
gett milked 8 cows. His average was $4.6y. 
Anderson & Clark milked 15 cows. Their 
average was $4.54. Frank Moore milked 5 
cows. His average is $5.79. 

This gives a fair idea of what a cow 
pays her owner at the worst season of 
the year. Mr. Kohrer paid out to his pa- 
trons on Monday the sum of $896 for milk 
delivered to nim during the month of No- 
vember.—Marion County Herald. 


Rose, $6.11; 





Lovelace, 





COMING TO MISSOURI FOR COWS. 





Recently the Gibbon (Neb.) ‘Reporter’ 
mentioned the departure of Harry Ash- 
burn from Gibbon for Southwest Missouri 
for the purpose of purchasing a car load of 
milch cows, adding that Mr. Ashburn ex- 
pects to engage in the dairy business and 
to dispose of his product to the Gibbon 
skimming sistion. Here is an instance 
where force is added to the dairy inter- 
ests. Mr. Ashburn has been brought up 
to believe in the advantages of dairying. 
It seems that curing the past few years 
he gave it up and devoted his time to 
other agriculture in the prosperous county 
of Buffalo, and with that intuition in- 
stilled in his youth has come to the con- 
clusion that dairying is what he wants 
after all. There’s going to be a whole lot 
of that kind of fellows in Nebraska. They 
got a taste of dairying, but were too ready 
to let go, and diversified their labors in 
other directions, but it all comes out in 
the wash tub that the easiest, most cer- 
tain to come dollar ever earned on the 
farm was the one coming from the cream- 


ery or dairy.—Nebraska Dairyman. 


We wish the Nebraska dairymen would 
go to some State other than Missouri for 
their cows. We haven't got as many here 








now as we ought to have. 


no animals about the plac 


in the yield of miik soon leads the owners 


they will find in,.the bad condition of the 
e{ers claim it will cause the cows to go dry. 


ture where an animal not in milk is gain- 


with a comfortable shed or stable and an 


of 
But any cow will thrive more 


e 


which require so much attention in the 

matter of being provided with water as|many times recently by those who are 
the dairy cows, remarked W. D. Thomas | milking cows. Even the students who are 
in “Epitomist On the large dairy farms, | attending the agricultural college are 
where the production of milk is a spe- | stopping in the office to inquire about the 
clalty, there is seldom a want of proper | effect of the feed, on the secretion of milk, 
care in this respect, since a falling off|says the “Kansas Farmer.’ The testi- 


mony from farmers who have tried sor 
njghum seems to be 
claim it to be an excellent feed, while oth 


insufficient quantity of it. But with the] Our experience at the college in feed 
ordinary farmer, who only keeps cows |ing sorghum hay has been rather limited, 
enough .o supply his family with milk, | but durirfe the short time we fed it we 
butter and chcese, or who me~ sell a smal! | found that our herd of twenty-four cows 
amount of dairy products, the case is | increased in the flow of milk from twenty 
different. In the busy season of haying |to thirty pounds per day. They seem t 
and harvest, when the cows should re-|relish the feed and eat it up clean. How 
ceive the most attention, they often re-|ever, we were very careful to feed other 


causing the cows to shrink in their milk 


y Thes 2 y amounts per 
ing flesh all the time. The increase in the yield. These represent daily amo P 
cow; 
flow of milk after a rain is often attrib- 
‘f — , 20 pounds; bran, 8 
uted entirely to the improved condition of eva pest ay: ap S pounds 
s;c ° 8. 
the pasture, whereas much of it is due ag Sesame hay, 15 pounds; corn 
to the increased supply of water. It is to], ~ o >see gee Rit she al, 8 
be regretted that any pasture where fodder, 10 poung@; soy bean meal, 
dairy cows are kept is deficient in living pounds; bran, 3 pounds; cotton seed meal, 
C & t B 4 : J "1e ng 
3 2 
water, but as such is the case, an arti-|~ etggeaay rghum hay, 15 pounds; prairie 
ficial supply alone can insure a constant Mi ” | pa ee a... 11 ee pounds; lin- 
supply of milk. Too often the only supply wa Be ° P.) . aideae uaalaais asia 
is from small ponds filled by the sur- Wee! aS ee me * | val ; 
74 4 ” 8. 
face drainage after rains. The water, not oo 4 a re a ite Gouhds: wlll 
very pure at first, stands exposed until it No. +-SOrg yap J = 
: : hay, 6 pounds; bran, 61-2 pounds; cotton 
becomes filled with insects and covered 
" seed meal, 3 pounds. 
with a green scum. To add to its filth, N 6—Sorehuah hay, 10 pounds; oat 
the cattle wade about in the pond, or ee ad » “She 
hay, 13 pounds; corn or kaffir corn, 1 


pound; soy bean meal, 2 pounds; cotton 
seed meal, 3 pounds. 
In addition to the above, the following 


ration may be used where oats are plen- 


ty and do not cost over 20 cents per 
bushel: Sorghum hay, 20 to 2% pounds, 


fed with about 9 poundsof grain, composed 
of equal parts oats, bran and cotton seed 
meal. 


DAIRY EDUCATION IN BELGIUM. 


The small Belgian nation, which is less 
numerous than the population of London, 
offers many int ting features from the 
dairy farmer's a of view: Although 
the industrial portion of the country is 
comparatively so large that the demand 
for dairy products is greater than the 
home supply, the system of co-operation 
has been developed to such an extent 
that the time is fast approaching when it 
is anticipated Belgium will be an export- 
ing country, at any rate, as regards but- 
ter. 
ed into Belgium, however, still 
120,000 pounds sterling annually, and for | 
this reason greater attention is also be- 
ing directed to the manufacture of 
cheese than has hitherto been the case 


exceeds 


ery for the month of November, show- 
. In order to insure success more quickly 
ing what each patron received for the 
and surely the agricultural education of 
ainer 2e Solrerer Cures. te mown: Belgian peasants is being rapidly extended 
Mins 8. Myers, $31.90; ‘Winchestet Cook, in — + we 8 om in this connection 
various jays, & sc : 
$6.32; Richard Palmer, $4.65; W. M. Boul- : 
ak » i ie the Flemish traveling dairy schools are 
ware, $3.60; W. S. Johnson, $7.57; John H. F A 
lS > a 2 bona found to exercise a valuable influence on 
Bross, $23.65; Fritz Gottman, $12.45; Ira dairy progreadin the country ange 
airy rogres 0 Ts o= 
Suter, $16.87; Oliver Rose, $8.13; Daniel feay 


which is given 
the very 


count of the importance 
to the subject of bacteriology, 


great effect of the very small micro-or- 
ganism of the dairy is continually im- 
pressed on the pupils in an interesting 
manner by means of microscopical slides 
and diagrams. Step by step they are 
taught why, on account of these minute 
bodies, the utmost cleanliness is neces- 


Sary in the stable and in the dairy; why 
milk is aerated and cooled; why it is pas- 
teurized and sterilized. 
The action of microbes is explained as 
regards the acidification of the cream in 
butter making, and in the ripening of 
cheese; particular attention being also 
given to the manufacture of soft cheeses. 
If butter is not good, the students are 
assured that there is some reason for it, 
either in the dairy, which must then be 
disinfected, or in the milk itself, and which 
probably be remedied, and the 
product improved by means of heat and 
pure cultures, 
An attempt is made, in short, to incul- 
cate the science of common things into 
the mind of the young Belgian farmer at 
the very outset of his career, and he is 
taught, as the case may be, to regard the 
micro-organisms of the dairy, as friends 
or foes, which will very materially affect 
the quality of his produce, and his own 
reputation as a dairy farmer.—Farmer 
and Grazier, Australia. 
THOMPSON'S TOURS TO 

OLD MEXICO. 


can most 








An elegant special Pullman train leaves 
St. Louis via the IRON MOUNTAIN 
ROUTE Wednesday, February 27th, train 
consisting of six cars; composite car, din- 
ing car, compartment sleeping cars, draw- 
ing-room car and library and observation 
car. Thirty-four hundred miles of travel in 
Mexico, and on into Tropical Mexico. Six 
full days in the City of Mexico, at finest 
hotel. All large cities of Mexico visited. 
The most complete tour, and the finest 
Pullman train ever sent to Old Mexico. 
Address inquiries at once to R. G. Thomp- 
son, P. & T. A., Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
to H. C. Townsend, G. P. & T. A., 
Louis, 


or 
St. 





Mothers 


will find “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
Syrup” 


the Beet Remeay for Children Teething. 
THE CENSUS OF 1900, 


A booklet giving the the population of all 
cities of the United States of 25,000 and 
over according to the census of 1900, has 
just been issued by the ete od depart- 
ment of the Chicago, ilwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway, > @ copy of it may be 
obtained by sending your address, with 
two-cent stamp to pay postage, to the 
General aps’ Fe eM of the Chicago, 
pilwaunee & Railway, Chicago, 





WILL SORGHUM CAUSE COWS TO GO 
DRY. 


This question has been asked a good 


contradicting. Some 


The value of foreign cheese import- | 


CARE OF THE CHURN. 


Among the duties “of the one who must 
care for the dairy articles the care of 
the churn is not the least, for it will not 
stand any neglect without serious results; 
that is, if one wants pure, sweet butter, 
and it can never be made in a churn that 
is the least sour, says a correspondent of 
the “Indiana Farmer.’’ The sooner the 
-} milk and butter are removed from the 
churn the less trouble it will be to clean. 
-| Cold water should be used first, to wash 
off the milk adhering to the sides, and 
~| then scalding water must be freely used 
and in such a way that it will reach all 
the cracks and crevices, for it is these that 
hold the milk and make breeding places 
for microbes, unless they are thoroughly 
? | cleansed. The churn will never become 
~ |} sour if plenty of scalding water and per- 
fectly clean cloths are used after each 








the purpose 
struction, and exactly 


of illustration 


in class in- 
the same flavor 


Was present in the butter when the cream 
had ripened with the hay bacillus, so that 


the result was not exceptional, 


The differ- 


ence between the prices of the two lots 
y. one-third in 


six cents, or nearl 


due entirely 


was 
value, 


to the fact that the 


inferior lot had ripened with hay bacillus, 
a kind of contamination that can readily 


occur in any barn. 


It probably accounts 


for the lack of proper flavor in many lots 
of butter otherwise well made. 


ENGLISH SHORTHORN DAIRY COWS, 





We give below the 


yearly record of 


an English herd of Shorthorn cows, as 


ublished in the “Farm 
reeder.” From this it 

the Shorthorns, 
that purpose, 

dairy cows: 


will 


er 


and Stock 


is evident that 


if bred and trained for 
make pretty good 


The following are milk records of the 
cows that calved during 1899, belonging 
















ceive none, at least from the “men folks’ | feeds rich in protein in connection with | churning. I have seen the dish cloth used |45 Mr John Evens, Burton, near Lineolm 
of the family. The work horses have a|fit. No doubt sorghum hay, fed either/or washing the churn. It should never|The milk is weighed twice daily. The 
fair supply of water, because it is nec- | alone or in connection with corn, will tend | pe used, as it is not sufficiently clean|COWs are Lincoln Red Shorthorns, en- 
essary for them in “rder to enable them |to dry up the cow, for the simple reason | and it is easy to keep cloths specially for ee ee ee of the Lincoln Red 
to do the work riquired of them. The|that the cow does not get the kind of | cjeaning dairy utensils. They need plenty * j Aver- 
brood mares and the fattening cattle are|raw material she needs to manufacture | of syunshine.and hot water to keep them Total Days age 
also cared for, for the reason that good | milk. The average dairy cow requires, 1M | cjean and sweet, and, what is still more Calf. _ ‘ilk 4 
colts and fat bullocks can be expected | order to do her best, digestible nutrients In | important, to keep them free from disease Name of Cow. 2:3: earragtnend: 
only if this care is given. But with the|about the following amounts: Protein, | germs. Wash the dairy cloths frequently, |Spotted ........ .... 6th 10,097 336 30.0 
care of the hay and grain, the cows are |2.50 pounds; carbohydrates, 12.50 pounds; | frst in cold water, then put them in a on ty Star ...... io ee ” ot 
left to the mercies of the women, who|fat, .4 pounds. What does she get by | good suds, set on the stove and let them RW "watnnait.” 4 ae = F 
cannot dig wells or clean out springs. In|feeding her on sorghum, hay and corn | poi) twenty minutes or longer. Then | Michael 2d...........3rd 7,988 2407.1 
the meantime the supply of milk falls off, | alone? rinse and hang in the sunshine until per- | Yellow and White.5th 8,031 266 30.1 
and at every successive churning there is Pre- Carbo- fectly es k y i and Ae oe 6 3.8 
bs he bys ve 8 ? tein hydrates. Fat. | fectly dry. It takes pnly a little time, and | yejjow Gell | 9,206 343 26.8 
a less amount of butter. The truth is, | sorghum hay, 20 Ibs. 48 8.12 -24| one is well repaid for the trouble for the | Judy ........ 10,504 350 30.0 
cows that are giving milk not only re-|Corn, 10 Ibs........... 78 6.67 43 | cloths and towels will always be sweet | Whitehall 8,611 280 30.7 
quire a considerable amount of water, but a 1479 “gz | and clean, and if washed in this way they Old Front 14,687 ing 22.5 
’ 7 ‘ Totals ....-+ «<cn»++1-26 14.79 67 , me . y ¥ |} White Foot 9,258 280 33.0 
they need it often. The progress of mak- We see at a glance there is only one- may be kept white until they are entirely | White Knee 9,460 406 23:3 
ing milk is one that goes on constantly, sh | Worn out Bountiful 7,007 245 8628.6 
and 9s this fluid is.so largely composed of | B#!f enough pragein, there is too muc Sage se ee Car-Fox ...... 12,041 399 30.1 
sg thes Ghttae 'é always {carbohydrates and too much fat. The UDDER DISEASES OF COWS. Pride ........ 06 6 288 
water, enough of the latter should always is rath but Royal Star 5,743 231 24.8 
be witain reach. There are farmers who |°°* will give some milk on this ration, Profitable 7,890 266 29°6 
keep their Biethang an ir e sure ade fur- | She cannot do her best, because as soon as One of the most frequently met dis- a... 5021 224 24 
ne othe m4 é ; yet re Resse her supply of protein (a substance abso- | eases that the bovine race is heir to, and|@ gtar 24. 6,150 252 424.4 
neing (eye Wi ee pee Set lutely essential in the manufacture of | which is very troublesome to the owners | Fleet 2nd .... 7,280 273 26.6 
ae iy cl ee ae phd milk) is used up she cannot elaborate any | Of cattle, is in its various phases known saat and Me 4 ag 
: vA a ies tik oft tains ssaltnds “a more milk, no matter how much carbohy- | a8 mammitis, caked udder or stricture of | First Fox |). *” $1870 364 94.3 
megs ns a ae me, na mY ae r 2 needed drates and fat she may have. Supply plen- | the teat. I wish to speak particularly of | Bertha 10,113 22 40.1 
ogee Se: oa ad abu! di as the ows ty of protein, and sorghum hay will prove | Stricture of the teat. Quality ee $156 308 e4 
Me ne fest oh (4 nad ike ape 7 pos yp ore an excellent food for dairy cows. Any one| It is known that usually the best and | Pigrence | 8977 301.898 
a8 aoe Foo ens “srg nee ae of the following rations, taken from Bul- | deepest milkers have some defect of the | Ward 10,998 343320 
wd s eomane teva pany best cows A letin 71 of the Kansas Experiment Sta- geeer. The wee Ve. euapes See Co Bear i 3a mn Soe a6 
d F: 2 . 5 a 4 . » gamata handiine Anema wmnllic. Fee. eee Ghee cccccccce § iyad m 
mpage ips pe on show a falling |t#0% Will indicate how sorghum hay can | ways, as by rough handling during milk- Dairymaid 3rd is 7129 30424 8 
ogc ribs al tlt | va gee 7 be utilized to best advantage without |ing time, or, as it usually occurs, right | Prophetess .... .. 7,909 308 2.6 
off in the supply of milk in the same pas- after calving, when the entire udder be-|Tiny 2nd............ : 9,069 238 38.1 





comes caked and after successful treat- 





ment of the udder it then ts found that 
the teat is closed and cannot be used. 

Now, the usual methods employed are 
only too well known to the dairyman. 
Briefly to mention them, they are the use 
of liniments, the milk tube, and finally 
the tube known as the “teat slitter.’’ All 


Notice to Dairymen. 


For Sale--Seven Fancy Holstein-Freisian Buil 


Gerben Sir 


Parthenea’’ 
All 


Calves, from 410 11 months old. They are calves of 
the famous sire, “ 
21600, and outof alot of cows as good milk and 
butter producers as ever lived. 
For particulars address 


No. 
registered. 


C.J. Oswald, Asbury, Mo. 





instruments have been in use for 
many years, but they have not been en- 
tirely successful. It has been found that 
after a continued use of the milk tube the 
udder had been rendered useless; that that 
particular member began to have a fistu- 
lous tract that would leak constantly. 
This condition often occurs after the use 
of the teat slitter. Very often, after an op- 
eration of this kind, it is found that the 
milk runs continually from that one teat, 
and in a great many instances more harm 
has been done by an operation of that 
kind than good. 

It has only been recently that the ve- 
terinary medical profession has found 
something better and the first one to my 
knowledge who successfully applied a 
better remedy was Dr. J. J. Drasky of 
Crete, Neb., who sucessfully treated stric- 
ture of the teat by electricity. Using a 
small electrode with a dry battery, he 
opened up the stricture, and has a great 
many cures to report. I wish to say that 
it is a method that should be used on 
every cow that has anything like a stric- 
ture of the teat, for the simple reason that 
it is the most humane method yet inaugu- 
rated.—Dr. A. T. Peters, Nebraska Ex- 
periment Station. 
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DROPSY CURED 
| By 





the Well-Known Chicago Heart Spe- 
cialist, Dr. Franklin Miles, 








| Who kends a Course of His Marvelously 
Successful Treatment Free to Any 
Afflicted Person. 


Dropsy is a terrible disease. The suf- 
fering in the last stage is frightful. Yet 


at first no disease is apparently more 
harmless, a little swelling of the feet, 
|}ankles or abdomen. But finally the un- 
fortunate sufferers slowly drown, as it 
were, in the water of their own blood. 

Dr. Miles has made the heart, nerves, 
kidneys and dropsy a specialty for many 
years. To introduce his marvelous new 
Treatments he will send a course free 
upon application. Hundreds of the most 
marvelous cures on record will be sent on 
request. One gentleman was cured after 
having been pronounced hopeless by ten 
Chicago physicians. Another after failure 
of eleven Grand Rapids doctors. 

Mr. H. A. Groce, of 404 Mountain St., 
Elgin, Ill., aged 72, was thought to be in- 
curable from dropsy, which reached to 
his lungs and caused smothering spells, 
cough, shortness of breath. He soon re- 
ported: “Dropsy all gone.’’ Mr, A. P. 
Colburn, of Blessing, Ia., writes: “Dr. 
Miles’ Treatment has performed a miracle 
for Mrs. Colburn after her leg burst from 
dropsy.’” 

Send for 1000 REFERENCES to Bish- 
ops, Clergymen, Mayors, Farmers and 
their wives. Copyrighted Examination 
Blank and Pamphlets. Twenty-five years’ 
experience. Patients in every State, Can- 
ada and Mexico. Write at once describ- 
ing your case. 

Few physicians are so 
results of their 


certain of the 
treatment that they will 


offer $3.75 worth free as a trial. Do not 
hesitate bec ause your case has been pro- 
nounced “hopeless."’ We are daily cur- 
ing such cases. 

Dr. Miles’ Treatments will be found 
much superior to any other. They are 
prepared expressly for each patient. Ev- 


ery afflicted person should send at once 
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for this marvelous ea EP Free. 
dress Franklin Miles, M. D., 
209 State St., Chicago. Phnee mention 
this paper. 





THE HAY BACILLUS.. 





In a recent bulletin from the Iowa Ex- 
periment Station is given an interest- 
| ing account of an experiment made to test 
| the effect of the hay bacillus on flavor and 
; aroma. It is a common source of contam- 
ination to milk in the ordinary barn, and 
is found in hay and the dirt from hay and 
Straw. It is one of a numerous species 
that have the power of causing “sweet 
curdling.”” In the experiment referred to 
butter was made from cream ripened with 
the hay bacillus, and for check purposes a 
second lot of the same cream was ripened 
with lactic acid bacteria. In order to de- 
termine the actual difference in the mar- 
ket value of the two lots, they were sent 
to A. H. Barber & Co., of Chicago, and 
were scored by them and sold for what 
they would bring in the market. The re- 
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sult was that the cream ripened with lac- 








tic acid bacteria scored 39 points as to 
flavor, 15 points being perfect, and sold 
for 20 cents a pound. That ripened with 
the hay bacillus scored 31 points as to fla- 
vor and sold for 14 cents a pound. Of 
this latter lot the judge said: “Package 
No. 2 is old, and is evidently an imitation 
or process butter.”” Mr. Eckles, the dairy 
assistant at the station, who conducted 
the experiment, says that if the average 
butter maker had examined the two lots 
he would have been surprised that even 
more difference was not made in the 
score. Eight or ten lots were made at the 
college at various times previously for 
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H¢ \RTICULTURAL TALKS. 


oRpUNING GRAPE VINES AND 
DRESSING CUTTINGS FOR PLANT- 


pscriber from a western terri- 
how these cuttings should be 

ed. A vine, say four years old, 
” a n .ye about-four canes of the past 
— , growth for fruiting next year. 
ines should be about four feet 
: of or five spurs should be left for 
immer’s growth for fruiting the 
The rest should all be cut 


A su 


sks 


ING 
tory @ 


cuttings should be made six or 

ches long. Cut them slantingly 

j lose to the lower bud, and half an 

» the upper one, These can be 
the ground and covered on top 

‘ me kind of litter to keep them from 

freezing. In the spring they can 
jianted three inches apart in rows 
» feet apart. Put them in at an angle 
; degrees, and up to the upper eye. 
e earth tight on the cuttings. One 

s growth will make plants fit to set 

the vineyard. Pruning can be done 
the sooner the better. 

ACHES AND APPLES GRAFTED 
ON PERSIMMON STOCKS.--I see this 
has been advocated by some one in an ex- 
change, stating that with such stock there 
| be no more danger from borers. To 
this seems a regular hoax. What have 
experienced fruit growers to say to 
this? To me it seems out of the general 
order of things, If it will succeed, I must 
admit that I am behind the times. 

COVERING STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 
_some one has asked, “When shall I cov- 
er my strawberry plants?’ Just as soon 
as the ground freezes solid enough to bear 
a horse and wagon. If the plants are 
strong and well established a very thin 
covering will answer, for if they are cov- 
ered too thick and a deep snow falls and 
lies long the plants may be smothered. 

A VALUABLE LITTLE SQUASH,—A 
ket of summer squash seed was re- 
ceived last spring. The seeds were plant- 
ed in the garden—and a squash it is, These 
squashes weigh about three pounds each. 
They are green and yellow striped. The 
s are of the strongest kind, running 
all over the garden. If they can get to a 
tree, they will run up 20 feet. They bear 
profusely, and from early in summer un- 
til frost are at work. We have them now 
in the cellar, still sound, looking as if 
they would keep all winter. So far this is 
all right, but there is more of it. These 
squashes are of superior quality. When 
my daughter first put them on the table, I 
thought they were sweet potatoes, as they 
were prepared in a way that deceived one. 
This is giving them quite a reputation. 
Quite recently we had pumpkin pie, which 
is not the right name, for when there is 
no upper crust it should be called custard, 
I think. If wrong in this let some woman 
correct me. Well, those squash custards 
were equal to any I ever ate, and I have 
eaten considerable of them. We have 
saved seeds of these squashes, and they 
will be distributed among my customers 
and friends, for they are too good to over- 
look. 

Seeds of the Eureka watermelons have 
been saved of the best specimens. A few 
stamps will enable you to secure some of 
them. By these little things | get stamps 
to pay postage on letters of inquiry. Many 
instead of sending a stamped envelope al- 
ready addressed, never even send a stamp. 
lam willing, and do answer all such let- 
ters, but to furnish paper, envelopes and 
stamps is a little too much. 

SUNSHINE AND SHADE.—If the horti- 
culturist has many gratifications that oth- 
ers have not, he also has some great dis- 
appointments. I had an Everbearing grape 
vine that grew against the south ‘side of 
my house up to the cave 15 feet high, with 
a number of laterals, some five feet long. 
| laid down, after pruning to the main 
cane, about ten feet in length, intending 
to cover it before the severe weather 
came on. During my absence at the horti- 
cultural meeting at Farmington a neigh- 
bor’s dog pup got into the yard unseen 
and literally chewed up the vine to about 
five feet, scattering the pieces about. The 
remaining part may fruit next season and 
it may not. 

A vine of Black Morocco that grew well, 
but did not ripen its wood well, is killed 
to the grotind. Some of my young Japan 
and new French.fig trees are frost bitten. 
Two trees of new persimmons that had 
plenty of grafts-om them to change the 
trees, haye but two, grafts on each left. 
My injury keeping me Housed’ nearly two 
months, gave the weeds the upper hand 
vu ™y grounds. These are the dampers. 
But that dog, I will try to buy an interest 
in him and then shoot my share. 

In digging up my apple seedlings I find 
them superior to any I ever raised before, 
or any I ever bought. Some have straight 
roots 15 inches long. Now if one inch of 
root makes as good.a tree as a whole root, 
4S some contend, what a lot of trees can 
be made out of a thousand of these! 

Lest some may want to buy some of 
these seedlings, I will state that they are 
not for sale. If I am here so long, all of 
these will be grafted toward spring, in 
diferent styles, so as to decide in the 
‘uture which is best. A few years dgo tree 
raising was done for by me, I thought, but 
‘t can’t be given up. 

Bluffton, Mo. SAMUEL MILLER. 


_—_—_—_——__. 
RABBITS AND FRUIT TREES. 


tditor RURAL WORLD: I will tell 
r readers how I protect my peach-and 
im trees here in Texas, and the same 
pian will protect apple trees. To one gal- 
‘on of ready mixed house-paint add two 
‘ablespoonfuls of Paris green. Then paint 
the trees lightly. The expense will be al- 
most nothing—probably a fourth or a half 
@ cent per tree. The painting will last all 
nl and will not injure the tree in the 
4 paint several hundred each year and 
2% never lost even one tree that was 
painted. If @ rabbit should bark a tree, 
_ Poison will kill it, but as I have never 
rae, tree that was painted bitten or 
ed, I am of the opinion the paint 
Would do as well without the poison. 
McLennan Co., Texas. 
J. C. JONES. 
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NATURE STUDY 
In the Primary Grades. 





(Concluded From First Page.) 

As life history appeals most to the sym- 
pathy of our boys and girls itis well to 
begin in September with themselves. 

Teach them to be thankful for the per- 
fect bodies given them by nature, and to 
properly care for them, that they be pre- 
served. Don't be afraid to tell them to 
“brush up a bit’ and why they should. 
Teach them how and why they should 
care for their teeth, hair, bodies, and 
help them form habits of cleanliness 
throughout. That teacher deserves a star- 
ry crown who has helped her careless boys 
to become neat and thoughtful of their 
appearance, 

Then turn their attention to the lives 
and habits of other animals. Grasshop- 
pers, spiders, caterpillars, crickets, ants 
can be studied inthis month pretty gener- 
ally from one outline. 

For October the color and beauty of the 
sky and clouds, especially at sunrise and 
sunset, is a beautiful study. 

Also form and behavior of autumn 
foliage—and this is an excellent time to 
study colors as well as shape of leaves. 
Don’t let the boys tell you leaves are 
“blue,”” and “kind-a square only wider 
on one end.” A trip in the woods in Octo- 
ber will serve as a fine lesson to study the 
preparation for winter, the season of rest. 
Brown wasps can be seen secreted in logs 
and the adult fly seeks hibernating quar- 


ters. Where does he go? 
Observation is only necessary to ac- 
quaint children with the habits of the 


squirrel and also animals which change 
color to accord with the dominant colors 
of winter. 

November is the month chosen for such 
study. Furbearing animals have their 
thickest and warmest coats at this season. 
This month seems over-crowded with na- 
ture at hand. It is an appropriate month 
for the study of fruits and those things 
that go to make up a Thanksgiving din- 
ner. 

The preparation of the entire month of 
December should be for the full enjoy- 
ment of the gladdest day of all the year. 

The sheep is chosen for its sacred near- 
ness to the Christmas story. The country 
child is familiar with its habits and can 
tell of its care and great usefulness. For 
the sake of those who haven't seen one, 
obtain a fleece of wool and lead them to 
see how dependent they are upon it for 
winter clothing. 

Why are the cars of wild ones erect 
while those of the iame ones hang down? 
The camel also figures prominently in the 
Christmas story. A little study will teach 
children why this patient animal is so 
well adapted to its home and the life it 
leads. 

Why has the camel a hump? Johnnie 
(the bad boy’s name is always Johnnie), 
says it had to get a “hump” on it to get 
into Noah’s Ark, From the study of these 
animals we may go to home pets as the 
cat, dog, rabbit, etc. 

In January may be studied the ever- 
greens such as cedar, fir and pine. Their 
leaves, where grown, etc. Then we will 
become inconsistent and for once study 
that of which we feel and see very little, 
viz., the sun. Watch its progress by ob- 
serving it at 9:00, 10:30, 12:00, 2:30, 4:00, and 
observe shadows at these periods. Where 
does the sun stay all night? Tell some- 
thing of the countries and peoples it sees 
between its visits to us. Teach them the 
necessity of light, and also the necessity 
of the rest of darkness. What would hap- 
fen.if the-sun should lose its heat? This 
study will be most interesting and can be 
kept up for many days. 

In February talk about the snow and 
draw snow crystals for board decoration 
and examination. Compare flakes caught 
with those drawn. 

Teach the uses of snow and the beauty 
of a heavy fall. 

Let them, if possible, learn to distin- 
guish the tracks of birds, squirrels, geese, 
rabbits and chickens, in snow. Why ts a 
heavy fall not pleasing to huntsmen? Cut 
Pussy Willows in this month and keep 
them in water in a warm room, and plenty 
of sunlight. Also review the forms of 
leaves which were pressed in the fall. 

March is a good month to observe the 
wind—there’s plenty of it: Keep a weath- 
er report. Keep up the study of the sun 
and compare length of the days with 
those in January. 

Notice the earth worms after a heavy 
rain Plant some seeds in sawdust to be 
taken up often and examined—an acorn, 
for example. 

Plant permanently such seeds as grow 
blossom and bear fruit. Children will learn 
from the care of these that plants need 
moisture, air, warmth and sunlight. 

Let them note the difference between 
first appearance of corn, bean and other 
plants. 

In April the early spring flowers, whiéh 
are so welcome, may be studied. Con- 
tinue the weather report. Note the retufn 
of birds. Why are they so happy? 


“The bird that soars on highest wing, 
Builds on the ground her lowly nest.” 


Teach something of the preparation of 
the ground by man and his work at this 
time. Study the rainbow, its colors, when 
and where seen. Use a prism to illustrate 
the colors. 

Continue bird study in May. Those that 
came back last month are now housekeep- 
ing. Flowers are plentiful, also the in- 
sects. Ask where Jack Frost has gone. 
Dew is a good subject for morning talks 
illustrated with a pitcher of cold. water. 
Why is dew not seen at noon? 

June is a typical plant month, but we 
aiso find ourselves interested in the food 
and care of the young birds, and from 
this study turn our attention to the food 
of different birds. We notice those that 
feed on seeds, such as quails and spar- 
rows, have stout beaks. 

Robins and other worm-eaters “have 
long, pointed bills, while the humming 
bird's bill is a tube. Why? 

And thus we may go on and on through 
interminable paths, in our love of nature. 

I've given what I think a just estimate 
of what can be accomplished in a year’s 
work with the children. This grade of 
work is comparatively new to me, but I 
find this subject intensely interesting and 
have kept a notebook record of all read- 
ing work done. I’ve had good results from 
above outline, and if any who hear are 
benefited by this paper, I shall feel truly 
glad to know I've added my “mite.” I've 
tried to collect such matter as would be 
interesting to primary teachers. 


WE CAN'T DO IT 


without your assistance, but have always 
made a strong effort to turn the attention 
of legitimate homeseekers in this direc- 
tion. It is being done by honest state- 
ments as to real advantages of this re- 
gion and at great expense. Will you help 
cous to whom it might be well to, send 
suitable ted matter? Address Bryan 








Snyder, G. P. A, Frisco Line, St. Louis, 


GRAPE VINES FROM CUTTINGS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: For the benefit 
of an inquiring reader of the RURAL 
WORLD, I give my method of growing 
grape vines from cuttings, which is as 
follows: 

I make the cutting at the same time that 
I do the pruning, which is usually in the 
fall, when the leaves have dropped. 

A convenient basket is carried along, 
and with it a supply of binder twine and 
leaded labels, a good black lead pencil and 
a trowel. When about § cuttings are 
made they are tied in a bundle, labeled 
and covered with earth. When pruning is 
finished these bundles are gathered up 
and buried in the ground, out of doors, in 
a place where the sun shines as little as 
possible. 

The reason for selecting such a place is 
to retard bud-growth, thus avoiding lia- 
bility of breaking off the buds while hand- 
ling in case the ground can not be pre- 
pared until late in the spring. 

Where large lots of different varieties 
are made, they are buried in separate pits, 
each pit being labeled with a large stake. 
Before burying the bundles should be re- 
tied with willows or wire, as string will 
rot in the ground. 

The cuttings are made from new wood 
of the past summer's growth. They are 
about six inches in length, with a bud 
just at the bottom and one near the top. 
While two buds are sufficient, in case of 
long-jointed wood it is better to have 
more. 

It may be well to mention th fact that 
some varieties can not be successfully 
grown from cuttings in the epen ground. 
Among these are Norton's Virginia, Cyn- 
thiana, Jewel and thany of Munson’s Hy- 
brids. In this climate these varieties 
must be propagated either by grafting, 
layering, or by cuttings under glass. 

New timber land is preferable. The soil 
should be plowed deeply, made free from 
roots and worked down smooth. Ground 
for young grape vines should be changed 
every year. The ground being prepared, a 
good garden line is stretched and with a 
sharp, steel spade a trench is made by re- 
moving the earth on one side so as to 
leave a perpendicular bank along the 
line. 

The cuttings are placed upright in the 
trench, about four inches apart, care be- 
ing taken to have the cuttings right end 
up and the top bud on a level with the 
surface. The trench is then partly filled 
with fine soil, which is firmly tramped 
against the base of cuttings; the trench is 
now filled up flush so that cuttings are 
entirely covered with earth. Rows may be 
from 16 inches to three feet apart, accord- 
ing to method of cultivation. 

To the above I will add thorough culti- 
vation, and I have reason to believe that 
if closely observed, success is assured. 

North Alton, lil. EDWIN H. RLEHL,. 


NOTES FROM THE IOWA STATE HOR- 
TLICULTURAL SOCIETY MEETING. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: At the recent 

lowa State Horticultural Society meeting, 

which was held at Des Moines, Dec. 10-13, 

a number of interesting facts were empha- 

sized or new ones brought to light. 

SPRAYING.—In spraying work, the 
value of kerosene and water apparatus in 
place of the old kerosene emulsion mix- 
ture was well spoken of by those who had 
tried it. The basic idea is certainly all 
right and will be a success, if we have a 
good mechanical device for the mixing on 
the one hand, and a uniform grade of oil 
with which to work, on the other. Cer- 
tainly its simplicity and directness of op- 
eration are qualities which commend it. 
The compressed air apparatus, especially 
for knap-sack wo promises to be a val- 
uable improvement and a saving in time 
and labor. It is interesting in this con- 
nection to note the influence of varying 
climatic. conditions upon the spraying 
work. From the reports of the Missouri 
delegates we learn that they are having 
quite a battle with the numerous fungous 
diseases, root-rot, bitter-rot, etc.; while 
in this state the larger part of the spray- 
ing for the past season has been against 
insect pests instead of fungous diseases, 
and in the drier and cooler regions of 
northern Iowa fungous growths of all 
kinds have been comparatively light. Un- 
der their more favorable climatic. condi- 
tions, the combat along this line must be 
fierce and unremittent, while with us un- 
der less favorable conditions, we are freed 
from much of this trouble and our labor is 
more in the direction of securing hardy 
and vigorous varieties. Professor Bailey 
once expressed the thought that in this 
great inland empire of the Northwest we 
would be compelled to develop a pomology 
of our own. 

SEEDLINGS.—The most encouraging 
feature of the horticultural meetings in 
Iowa for this season has been the large 
number of promising seedlings exhibited 








from every section of the state, This 
work has been lally pr t along 
the line of the apple, plum and pear. The 


work of two or three growers, who have 
been pioneers in this line, is deserving of 
especial mention. These parties have a 
number of promising varieties selected 
from many years of careful work and 
some of them will undoubtedly prove of 
great value to the state. A recent writer 
makes the statement that more valuable 
varieties of the native plums have origin- 
ated in Iowa than in any other state of the 
union. This is perhaps accounted for in 
the fact that the Japanese and other high- 
ly cultivated types are largely worthless 
here and hence we have been compelled to 
work upon our own resources, 

In apples the field is decidedly more dif- 
ficult, as the gap between the native 
forms and cultivated varieties is very 
wide. For example, a few hybrid fruits 
which I now have on my desk, crosses be- 
tween the Mercer county crab and Maiden 
Blush, in one instance, and the Ben Davis 
as a pollenizer in the other, illustrate this 
fact well. The cross with the Maiden 
Blush gives a fruit that is scarcely me- 
dium in size, having a firm, juicy flesh 
and with splendid keeping qualities, but 
with a bitter, astringent, decidedly crab- 
bish taste. The cross with the Ben Davis 
gives a fruit that is smaller in size, some- 
what resembling the Ben Davis in mark- 
ings and with less astringency in flavor. 
For northern Iowa and further northwest, 
Patten’s Greening, a seedling of Olden- 
burg crossed with Rhode Island Greening, 
is a new hybrid which has been tested for 
some time and is of special promise. 

TOP GRAFTING.—A number of growers 
advocate that the vigor of a variety is in- 
credsed fully 20 per cent by its being top- 
worked upon some strictly hardy stock. 
Mr. Wragg of Waukee, our president- 
elect, is carrying a valuable experiment 
orchard along this line. Some interesting 
facts are also developing in this work in 
learning the relationship between varie- 
ties. Under equally favorable conditions, 
so far as we can govern, some varieties 
have formed an excellent union with the 
stock and made a strong growth for the 





season. With others the union seems to 


be uncongenial and the work has been un- 
satisfactory. 

POLLINATION.—A paper by the writer 
on this subject created considerable dis- 
cussion, especially regarding the value of 
the honey bee in this work. One of the 
drawbacks in the advancement of horti- 


culture is the tendency to extremes. A 


few years ago the importance of the bee 
in this work was over-emphasized. Later 
many careful observers have discovered 


instances in which their trees set a good 
crop of fruit without any aid whatever on 
the part of the bees. In fact an informed 
bee culturist from one secticn reports 
that with a decrease of fully 75 per cent of 
the number of bee-stands in the last 
twelve years, no perceptible difference is 
manifest in the orchard yield. Now comes 
the other extreme. From the first teach- 
ing that the bee had the sole monopoly in 
this work, we are inclined to jump to the 
other greater extreme that the bee has no 
part in the matter and is unworthy of no- 
tice in this regard. In truth must 
recognize the agency of both wind and 


we 


bees in this work. I am inclined to be- 
lieve that in our prairie state of Lowa, 
with its prevaliing breezes, in fact more 


or less atmospheric disturbance all the 
time, the wind is the prime factor in this 
work, and we are less dependent upon the 
bees than in Missouri for instance, where 
these conditions do not prevail to such a 
marked degree. However, 
the greatest conditions for 
both of these factors are 
working in our favor. 
UNFAIR TEST.—Another interesting 
point emphasized at this meeting was in 


must have 
success when 
present and 


we 


regard to the severe winter of ‘88-89 as a 
test for varieties. Previous to this time, 
we were slowly adding a number of varie- 
ties, which had proven hardy and good 


bearers, to our recommended list. In this 
memorable winter they were nearly all 
Swept out and on this account we have 


since been inclined to disregard them. 
With a longer time and a closer examina- 
tion we learn that this test was the result 
of a combination of unfavorable condi- 


tions and not a fair test. In certain local- 
ities absolutely nothing was able to with- 
stand it. Our iron clads, such as the 
Duchess, Wealthy, Native Oaks, all went. 
Many of the varieties which made a good 
record up to this time should again be 
taken up for further planting, at least in 
the experimental orchards. 

For next year’s meeting the scope of the 
work should be broadened to include more 
of the related subjects of floriculture and 


vegetable gardening, and special effort 

should be put forth to enlist more of the 

young amateurs. A. T. ERWIN, 
Ames, la. 





TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take LAXATIVE BROMO QUININE TABLETS. All 
druggists refund the money if it fails to cure. 
B. W. GROvVE'S signature is on each box. 4c 


The Rpiary. 


Now that the bees are in winter quar- 
ters they will need but very little care for 
the next four months. Those wintering 
out doors should be examined occasionally 
to see that the entrance does not get 
closed with ice, which involves danger of 
smothering. A good strong colony sends 
quite a current of hot air out of the en- 
trance, facilitating ice formation. The 
progressive bee keeper will make an esti- 
mate of supplies needed for next season, 
and will buy soon as possible, for most 
dealers offer some inducements to winter 
buyers. Winter is the time to make hives 
and get supers for both comb and ex- 
tracted honey ready for next year. To 
handle foundat »n successfully in winter 
requires a good ,,.arm room, but that part 
we generally leave until spring when the 
weather is more genial. There is no royal 
road to success in beekeeping; he who 
wishes to make a success of it must be 
possessed of both patience and persever- 
ance. It is true that bees will stand a 
good deal of neglect and still give their 
owner some returns, but it cannot be too 
strongly urged that to make the business 
a success they must put more “know 
how” into the business than into any oth- 
er farm pursuit, This is not to discourage 
any one, but to warn those who would 
join our ranks that the investment of 
money alone will not insure success, Be- 
ginners are advised to visit beekeepers 
within reach of their home this winter 
and talk bee with them as often as pos- 

















sible. Also get a good bee book and 
study it thoroughly.—Exchange. 
HONEY LEMONADE, — Lemonade 


sweetened with sugar has a tendency to 
increase thirst instead of quenching it. 
Fix the lemonade in the usual way, but 
sweeten with pure honey (extracted pre- 
ferred). This not only improves the qual- 


ity of the lemonade but will quench the 
thirst and 
ing.—J. H. 


make the drink more refresh- 
Dd. 


Distiller to 
Consumer 





RB thirty. 
ears 
have distilled 
the best whisker 
made and sold 
direct to con. 
en 












want more; 
we therefore 
make the fol. 
lowing 









contents. 
win ae ill return your $3.20, 
expense, we w ui 6 
Such whiskey cannot be purchased else- 
where for less than $5.00. 
Ruvenences: State Net Bank, St. Louis, 
at’ , Dayton, 
or any of the Express Companies. 
WRITE TO NEAREST ADDRESS. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING CO. 


.307 S. Seventh St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
anf West Fifth St., DAYTON, OniO. 


















sian ty ee Mat 
be for 20 qte., . prepaid. 
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Laxative 


Handsome 
Stick Pin 





Cant Give Away Anything 


You pay for what you get in this world. 
sition we want you to try our great medicine 
Headache, Insomnia, ‘‘the Blues,” and like complaints— 


NERVO-VITAL 2 


We know you won’t buy it, until you know something about it. The best 
to know how good it is, is to let you try it. 
booklet, and we will send you a free sample package, 
you will always keep it in the house, if you once 
At all Druggists--10 and 25 cents. 5 


FREE! 


MODERN REMEDY COMPANY, KEWANEE, ILLINOIS. 


[This company will do exactly as it promises.— Editors. } 


You understand that. But as a business propo- 


for Indigestion. Constipation, Biliousness, Sick 


ea] 
part tlle 


a . way to get you 
That’s what we do. Send Stamp for ‘‘Health” 
that you may try it yourself. We know 
try it. What fairer offer could we make? 


If, instead of sending for a sample, you send us 25c we 
will send you ‘‘Health” booklet,a 25c box and a handsome 


gold yo set with emerald, ruby or pearl 
worth double the money. Order by number, This is an extra intro- 
ductory offer, Only one pin to one person. If unsatisfactory 

money returned. Send now while the offer is good. . ep 


warranted to be 


: a ee ee _ 








EXTRACTING WAX FROM OLD 
BS. 


CoM 

Mr, J. F. Munday, writing on the above 
subject in the ‘Australasian Bee-Keeper,”’ 
recommends the following method which 
may be useful to many who do not wish 
to go to the expense of any of the numer- 
ous modern wax extractors or presses: 

“Cut a piece of strong wire cloth about 
an inch larger than the inside of the boiler 
in which the combs are to be melted. Turn 
down at right angles about half an inch 
of the wire cloth all round the edge to 
make a strainer that will fit easily inside 
the boiler. Then cut a board the 
shape as the boiler, 
smaller in dimensions, Across this board 
and at right angles with the grain of tht 
wood, nail some half-inch strips of the 
wood about three inches apart and paral- 
lel with each other. Bore some holes 
about one inch in size in the board be- 
tween the strips of wood. Half fill the 
boiler with water. Put in the old combs. 
Put the board on top of the combs. When 
the combs are melt'.g take out the board 


same 


and stir them up with a stick. Add more 
combs as the others melt. When a suffi- 
clent quantity is quite dissolved, put in 
the strainer (but edge downwards), put 


the board on top of the strainer so that 
the strips nailed across the board are next 
to the strainer. Sink the board about one 
inch beneath the surface or deeper by 
placing weights on it (If use bricks), Then 
when,.the wax has risen to the surface 
skim it off, then take out the strainer and 
stir the stuff in the boiler well. Sink in 
the strainer as before; wait about 15 min- 
utes then skim it again. Very little wax 
will be left after the third skimming, and 
that little can be obtained the next day if 
the strainer be left submerged in the boil- 
er till its contents are cold. As the wax is 
skimmed off it might be strained, but I do 





not do so then. I prefer to remelt the 
cake obtained and then strain the wax 
through a flannel bag.”’ 
INSECTS AND PRE-HISTORIC 
FORESTS. 
“It is not unlikely that some of the 


eurious alterations in the distribution of 
forest trees which geologists have recog- 
nized,"’ says Prof. N. 8. Shaler in the 
Forester, “‘may have been due the de- 
velopment in former ages of the Gypsy 
Moth or other like destructive species of 
insect. Thus in the early Miocene Ter- 
tiary Europe was tenanted by a host of 
species closely akin to those that now 
form our admirable American broad- 
leaved forests. The Magnolias, the Gums 
and the Tulip trees were then as well 
developed in Europe as they are in this 
country. Suddenly all these species dis- 
appeared from the old world, There is 
no reason to believe that the change was 
due to an alteration in climate, There 
are many evidences indeed that such was 
not the case. It is a very reasonable con- 
jJecture that that alteration was brought 
about by the invasion of an insect ene- 
my which may have been the ancestor of 
the Gypsy Moth.” 


TREES FOR SOUTH AFRICA, 

A shipment of 100,000 young peach trees 
from Georgia nurseries, bound for Cape 
Colony and Natal, South Africa, has just 
been shipped, and, following the instruc- 
tions of the English Colonial Secretary, 
State Entomologist Scott went to Au- 
gusta to inspect the trees and report their 
condition by cable to the British authori- 
ties. This shipment is not the first that 
has gone from this State to South Afri- 
ca. Last year a shipment of half the 
size of the present one was made, but 
the trees were held at Ladysmith because 
of the Boer war. 


PEACH 





Burning over strawberry beds, if prop- 
erly done, will kill many insects and will 
also kill countless seeds of pigweeds, rag- 
weeds, smartweeds, parsley and other 
pests. 

To prevent wax from cracking when 
moulding into cakes, lay a board on the 
pans and cover over tightly with a cloth, 
so as to keep out all cool air. The air 
causes the surface of the cake of wax to 
contract sooner than the middie. A cake 
of wax is smaller when cold than when 
hot. 











DIETZ 
No. 3 Street Lamp 


HAS A SHINING RECORD 


OF 20 YEARS. 
It is offered as an effectual 
antidote for “outer 


darkness," and is thor- 
oughly wéll made on 
} scientific principles. 
© will give more light 
than any gas-burning 








wETZ lamp, do it cheaper and 
wes.cunet do it wiet: kerosene(coal 
ad ‘ 


la) 





and will give you entire 
satisfaction, reason 
of its absolute relia- 














our Catalogue, which we mail free upon application. 
If you insist upon having the very best goods 
made, your dealer will give you * Diets.” 
If you cannot obtain this Lamp of your dealer, we 
will deliver it, freight prepaid, to any part of the U.S, 
or Canada, upon receipt of its price, viz., 








9? Laight Street, New York. 


Established in 1840. 








INSENG—Complete instructions for growing this 
money-making piant sent for We silver. heed 
per hundred. J.D, NUSBAUM, Jonesboro, Ll 


QINSENG: Book all about it de. Telishow to 


Weite to-day. Rose Mill, 4. 1, 
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but about l'¢ inches | 


AO BOND een ormn"s* 
The 


Twice-a-Week Republic 


Is the greatest and best of ali newspapers. Its Telegraphic 
and Cable News Service excels that of any other paper. It 
prints the new news fully; not imaginative occurrences, but 
domestic and world-distant facts. 


Congress 


Will soon be in session and questions of paramount issue wil 
be under discussion. Now is the time to subscribe for the best 
medium keeping in touch with the whole world. It is DEMO- 

eae in politics but distinctly a NEWSPAPER and Family 
ournal. 


Remember 


THE SUBSORIPTION PRICE OF $1.00 gives you two papers 
each week, 104 papers a year. It is printed every Monday and 
Thursday. Address all orders to 


THE REPUBLIC, St. Louis, Mo. 


DOL LOG POD Pr rr rong 




















“Invincible, Unsurpassable, 
Without a Peer,” 


Writes s lar subscriber, who nas read it for many 
years, of the Twice-a-Weekk issue of the 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


andthis is the unanmous verdict of its more than half a 
millionreaders. It is suYOND ALL COMPARISON, the big- 
gest, best and cheapest national news and family journal ‘ 
published in America. It is sraicrty Repvsticax in 
politics, but .t ie above all 4 wewsParse, and gives au. 
THE NEWS promptly, accurately and impartially. ir um 
INDISPENSABLE to the Farmer, Merchant or Professional 
man who desires to keep thoroughly posted, but has not 
the time to read a large daily paper, while its great ve- 
riety of well-selected reading matter makes it an urvatu- 
BLE Home anv Fairy Parse, 
Two Papers Every Week. Eight Pages Each Tuesday and Friday 
One Dollar For One Year. EP Copies Free. 
GLOBE PRINTING Go., 


ST. Levis, Be 
murei Worid end Globe-Demoerat—Bither Address, $1.35 Het. 




















Olympic Theatre, 


Broadway and Walnut Sts. 


Century Theatre, 


Ninth and Olive Sts. 





TWO LEADING THEATRES OF ST. LOUIS UNDER 
ONE MANAGEMENT. 


THOROUGHLY UP-TO-DATE IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 


FIRST-OLASS LATEST PLAYS. 
ATTRACTIONS AT GREATEST COMPANIES. 
BOTH HOUSES. LEADING STARS. 


P. SHORT, Manager. 





Century Theatre, 


Ninth and Olive Sts. 
AMBER AND BEARDED. 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY. Main ano Manner Srs., Sr. Lovie. 


Quickly and 
Permanently Cc U R E D 
REMEMBER, | have practiced right in 8t. 
Louis nearly ten years and cured over 3,000 
St. Louisans. NO PAY UNTIL CURED. 
fon Beaklot on te r wea 
W. A. LEWIN, M. D., Suite 909 Hollana 
Bldg., 211 N. 7th street, st. Louis. 


SEED 


Olympic Theatre, 


Broadway and Walnut Ste. 








WHEAT, 








THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. 


«cc RRND Hibeoreee 
GRASS SEEDS, CLOVERS, FLAX SEED, LAWN GRASS, BEANS, PEAS 
POP CORN, BIRD SEEDS, BUCKWHEAT, BAGS, ETC. 
Orrices, West Tayion ST.. AND THe River, CHicaae 





INCHESTER 


REPEATING SHOT GUNS 


are cheap in price, but in price only. “Take Down” 


guns list at $27.00 and Solid Frame guns a $25.00, but 


they will outshoot and outlast the highest priced 
double barreled guns, and they are as safe, reliable 
and handy besides. Winchester Shot Guns are made 
of the very best materials that can be procured, a 
thoroughly modern system of manufacture permitting 
them to be sold at buyableprices. * 4 @ 
FREE—Sena name and address on a postal card for 164 page illustrated catalogue. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Cr. 
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Live Stock. 





—Combination Shorthorn sale at 
Neal N. Gallagher, High- 
Kan., and others 

Farmer City, ll 


Jan. 17-13.- 
Kansas City. 
land Station, 

Jan. 21.—Dan Hollowell, 
Poland-Chinas. 

22, 2, 24 and 2%.—T. F 
Chillicothe, Mo., and others, 
City. 

Jan. 23.—J., W. 
land-Chinas. 

Jan. 31.—E. E. 
Poland-Chinas 

Jan. 31.—Burgess Bros., 
land- Sane 
eb. 1—A. G. 
Poland-Chinas. 

Feb. 6.—E. H. Ware, Douglas, Ill. 
Chinas. 

Feb. 6-7-8.—Combination Galloway 
Omaha, Neb 

Fed. 6—F. W. and O. B. Cain, Novinger, 
Mo. Sale at Kansas City. Shorthorns. 


B. Sotham, 
at Kansas 


Funk, Heyworth, Ill. Po- 


Axline, Oak Grove, Mo. 


Bement, Ill Po- 
Woodbury, Danville, Il. 
Poland- 


cattle. 


Feb. 14.—Ed. Burroughs, E! Paso, lll. Po- 
tand-Chinas. : 
Feb. 15.—Preston & Wycoff, Rowe, Kan 
Shorthorns. 

Feb. 16.—Combination Berkshire sale at 

Feb. 19-20. Armour, Funkhouser and 
others. Kansas City. Herefords. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

March 5.—L. M. Monsees & Sons, Smith- 


ton, Mo. Jacks, stallions, mules and Po- 


land-Chinas. 

arch 5, 19%1.—T. J. Wornell, Mosby, Mo. 
Ghorthorns, Kansas City, Mo 

March 6.—Abe Reneck, Winchester, Ky., 
and E. K. Thomas, North Middletown, 
Ky. Sale at Kansas City. Shorthorns. 


March 12.—Gifford Bros., Manhattan, Kan. 
Shorthorns. . 
March 19.—H. O. Tudor, Holton, Kan. | 
horthorns 
: Cowan, New Point, Mo. 


March 29.—B. O. 
Shorthorn sale at Kansas City, Mo. 
—Combination Galloway cattle. 


cen Ill. 


MEREFORD we E DATES AT KANSAS 
ITY, MO 
15-16.—Gudgell & Simpson. Here- 
D7, §.—Steel Bros., Eagle & Son, Mil- 
on & Balch, and E. Corkins. Herefords. 
Feb. 24-March 1.—C. A. Stannard and 
others. Herefords. 





2-3.—Colin Cameron. Herefords. 
-22.—Armour and others. Here- 
SHOW CATTLE AT AUCTION. 


of prize winners at 
Stock Exposition 
broken. 

bullock 


auction sale 
Chicago Live 


At the 
the late 
records were beautifully 
Aberdeen-Angus 
of the exposition was sold for Stanley R. 


some 
The champion 


for $1.50 per Ib., 
netting him $2,- 


Pierce of Creston, IIL, 
weighing 1,430 lbs., and 
14. This places Stanley R. Pierce as the 
most distinguished breeder of beef cat- 
tle in the world, as next highest price ever 
paid for any beef ster in the world was 
the Queen Victoria Champion steer, which 
sold at £150 for the steer, or $750 in our 
money. 
Footprints—champion of Omaha owned 
by Stanley R. Pierce, and a half brother 
of Advance, sold to Nelson Morris of 
Chicago, 13 cents per Ib., weight 1,800 Ibs.; 
total, $231.40. 
Aberdeen-Angus—15 
rick, Bloomington, Ill.; weight about 1,550, 
prize winner over all; bought by A. Web- 
er, Kansas City, Mo., for $15.50 per cwt. 


head—L. H. Ker- 


Robt. Blakely, Preemption, Ill., second 
prize, 2 years old, Shorthorns, 15, 1,675 
lbs., $11, sold to Wyness for Armour & 


@o., for Chicago trade. 

Herefords—The T. C. 
second prize, 15 head, 
Co, at $7.50. 


Ponting cattle, 


sold to Armour & 


GOOD BREEDING AND GOOD 
ING. 


FEED- 





Lately there has been a great deal 
written about the improvement of farm 
stock, and some may think the subject ex- 


hausted; but, when we think of the 
large number of poorly bred stock, and 
consider the lasting effects of good or 


bad breeding and the difference in value 
between them, we realize the importance 
of this subject. Shall we younger farm- 
ers be contented with raising no better 
class of stock than our fathers raised? 
asks L. K. Spear in “Prairie Farmer.” 
These are days of improvement and keen 
competition, and if the farmer is to keep 
step with the rest of the world he must 
improve his live stock. How much better 
off in the way of breeding stock would we 
now be if our fathers could have had and 
improved our opportunities. As pure- 
bred males are within the reach of all 
breeders, we do not advise every farmer 
to breed strictly pure-bred stock, but we 
do urge all to use none but a pure-bred 
sire, for this is the only way by which 


stock can be improved. Many farmers 
buy grade bulls, because they can get 
them for a few dollars less and think 


they look just as well as the pure-bred, 
but they should remember that a grade 
bull cannot improve his get. In buying a 
bull do not lose sight of the fact that he 
is half of the herd. Some think they 
must invest all of their capital in cows, 
and take any bull they can get most 
conveniently. 

Another important point is to stick to 
the breed. Do not use a Shorthorn one 
year, a Hereford the next, and so on, as 
this makes a mixed lot of stock that never 
looks well. Choose the breed you like 
best and stay by it. Any one of the beef 
breeds is good, and if continuously bred 
to a pure-bred sire, the herd will im- 
prove very fast. If you cannot afford to 
buy a good bull, patronize one of your 
neighbors who owns one. Next to good 
breeding comes good feeding. These 
terms are inseparable, for good breeding 
is lost unless the animals are well cared 
for. Likewise care and feed bestowed 
upon an inferior animal amount to 
naught but experience gained. But good 
breeding and feeding and care combined 
make the model beef animal, and the 
breeder may hope for profit. At the re- 
cent cattle show at Kansas City the har- 
monious blending of good blood and feed 
might be seen, not only in breeding stock, 
but in beef steers, which sold for a price 


which would compensate for the extra 
care. What we have said of cattle may 
truly be said of all farm stock. 


Keep dairy cows in a room or building 
by themselves. Of course by this we 
mean that it is not allowable for even 
our best sow to find a home here for de- 
positing her new-born offspring, no matter 
how cold the weather may be. 








State of Ohio, City of Toledo, Lucas 

County—ss. 

Frank J. Cheney makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J 
Cheney & Co., doing business in the City 
of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, 
and that said firm will pay the sum of 
ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and 
every case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by the use of Hall's Catarrh Cure. 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 
A. D. 1886. A. W. GLEASON, 

(Seal.) Notary Public. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken intergaliy, 
and acts directly on the blood and mpcous 
surfaces = the system. Send for ‘testi- 


Se: Fr CHENEY & CO., Toledo, V. 
1d ie Dru; 
frais Family Pills are the best. 


ENGLISH JUDGE IN AN AMERI- 
CAN SHOW-YARD. 


AN 


American breeders and feeders have 
been rather chary of submitting the pro- 
ducts of their skill to the hand and eye 


of the old-world judges, lest standards 
variant from our own might be imposed 
It is the prevalent idea on this side that 
in beef cattle coarseness of frame and 


roughness of flesh do not bar animals 
from the prize list in Britain, and as 
breeders on this side have steadily held 
their course toward a refinement of frame 
and the elimination of waste tallow, they 
lest their work might 
a series of judgments 
bulk above qual- 


were apprehensive 
receive a backset by 


which would exalt mere 


ity and bloom, says the ‘Breeders’ Ga- 
zette.”” On this account the coming of Mr. 
J. B. Ellis from Walsingham to judge at 


the fat-stock show was awaited 
keenest interest. He was 
by authorities that left no doubt as to 
his ability, but a departure of this kind 
but help arvuse much specula- 
vitally interested. It 
is in order to state that an English judge 
was invited over at the 
Mr. John Clay, Jr. 

It is a pleasure to record that the work 


recommended 


could not 


tion among those 


suggestion of 


of Mr. Ellis in the judges’ box was of 
such a character that the bringing of 
judges from abroad will no longer be re- 
garded as an experiment It is a pity 


that we did not have a more unform lot 


of finished bullocks to submit to his in- 
spection, but nothing elise could have 
been expected. Two-year-old and year- 


ling bullocks can not be made in a year. 
assured of the re-establishment of a 
permanent show at Chicago breeders and 
will again set methodically to 
work to produce the highest specimens 
of the art. It fails to be recorded that 
we are able to submit to the inspection 
of the English judge a few of the best 
bullocks ever set before the public, but 
there was a marked lack of uniformity 
of type in a number of classes, thus pre- 
senting one of the most difficult of con- 
ditions for a judge. That the work of 
Mr. Ellis was done with intelligence and 
rare discrimination is the general con- 
sensus of opinion. A satisfactory lot of 
winners came forward for the class for 
grades and crosses which fell to his ad- 
judication and which afforded ample op- 
portunity for a judge to go wrong. 

The competitions in the sweepstakes by 
ages—the selection of the best two-year- 
old, the best yearling and the best calf 
from the prize winners already judged— 
was a part of his task, and it was a pleas- 
ure no less to watch the intelligent and 
methodical way with which he proceed- 
ed with his examinations than to see the 
acceptable types which he picked as win- 
ners. The grand championship presented 
a problem which he solved to the satis- 
faction of the burden of the outside opin- 
ion, and he gave us one of the most 
pleasing champions that the fat stock 
show has ever produced. There was some 
little evidence in the animals which he 
drafted into his short leets of a tendency 
toward a somewhat coarser type than 
finds favors here, but the prize winners 
were picked from the leets with a dis- 
crimination that paid due regard to the 
standard of quality as set up on this 
side. It was the subject of comment 
that in judging the cattle in the special 
competitions provided for stock from the 
agricultural colleges, Mr. Ellis reserved 
one of his decisions, but sufficient expla- 
nation is found in the fact that he was 
working under different instructions. It 
was deemed wise for the sake of the edu- 
eational influence on the students to 
consider type especially in these classes, 
and Mr, Ellis carried out his instructions 
to the letter. Altogether the visit of this 
clever judge was one of the most en- 
joyable features of the gerat show. 


Once 


feeders 





AGE TO BREED HEIFERS. 





The following, taken from the ‘Breed- 
ers’ Gazette,”’ giving the opinion of lead- 
ing breeders on this subject, is of interest 
to those having heifers to breed: 

One of your Illinois readers asks: 
“What is the proper age to breed Short- 
horn heifers so as not to check their 
growth?” 

Shorthorn heifers that have descended 
from well-developed dams and sires and 
that have had proper care so as to pro- 
duce a strong growth, should be bred at 
18 or 20 months old. Then the heifers 
should be kept growing steadily along 
until calving. 

Having dropped their calves at the age 
of about two and a half years, during 
the time they are nursing their first pro- 
duce is the most critical period of their 
lives. In order to not check their growth 
they must have the best of attention and 
it will be necessary to give a little feed 
to keep up a good flow of milk for the 
calf, also the growth of the dam. 

I noticed while in Scotland some of the 
best breeders of Shorthorns breed their 
heifers at about 15 months, and then let 
them drop their second calves at about 
three and a half years of age. By this 
practice they claim to have very few 
barren heifers and also have a well-devel- 
oped cow. Cc. L. GERLAUGH. 
Greene Co., O. 


Breeding heifers at from 20 to 24 months 
old has given us much better satisfaction 
than breeding them younger. We have 
no more trouble getting them to breed 
then than at 16 or 18, notwithstanding 
many breeders claim experience is in fa- 
yor of the younger breeding. I would 
much rather have a heifer drop her first 
calf at 36 months old than 26. Some of our 
very best breeding cows were past four 
years old when their first calves were 
dropped. I. M. FORBES. 
Marshall Co., Ill. 


Do not let heifers calve before they are 
30 to 36 months old. Like all other op- 
erations in stock raising no rule can be 
strictly adhered to, as some heifers get 
their growth earlier than others. 
J. G. ROBBINS & SONS. 

Decatur Co,, Ind. 
Wait until the heifer is grown. I think 
two years the proper age on most of 
them. If the animal is inclined to be 
small I would wait even longer 

Clay Co., Mo. T. J. WORNALL. 


I prefer to breed heifers at as near two 
years old as may be, having them pro- 
duce their first calf at two years and nine 
months. At this age my experience has 
been that with good keep they could raise 
their calves well and go on growing with 
scarcely any perceptible setback. When 
once put to breeding do not allow them to 
stop; in other srds, have’ them pro- 
duce a calf each year, At all times feed 
well upon the proper kinds of feed. 
think if one will adopt the above meth- 
ods he will find the results very satisfac- 
tory. AARON BARBER 

Livingston Co., N. Y¥ 





My observation has been that heifers 
not bred until after two years old, or that 
failed to get with calf a few months after 
I thought them old enough to breed, in- 
variably make the best cows. The age at 
which they should be bred depends large- 
ly upon the treatment they have had 





and their care during pregnancy. To lay 


with the | 


breed under any conditions a heifer less 
than 20 months old, and, if by waiting a 
few months later, you can have her calve 
in the early spring, you will profit by the 
delay. 
You should not allow her to lose too 
much flesh while raising her first calf, 
as this is a most critical period in her 
life, and upon the care she receives at 
this time much depends 

Clark Co., Ky ABRA AM RENICK, 
a little on the kind of heifer. 
13f a large, strong heifer, | think it all 
right for her to have her first calf when 
two and a half years old, but if not well 
grown and a little under size, she ought 
to be at least three years old before calv- 


It depends 


ing. Heifers bred very young are apt 
to lose a year before they are five years 
old, and it always interferes with their 


They will possibly make as good 
but will never look so well 
as valuable breed- 


growth 
breeding cows, 
and I doubt if they are 








ers c. 8 BARCLAY. 
Muscatine Co., la 
As a rule I would be gin breeding Short- 
horn heifers at 2 to 2% months of age. 


been pushed along pret- 
ty strongly and are inclined to carry 
plenty of flesh, and are of good size, it 
| would be as well to breed them at 20 to 
|} 21 months. I have never been in favor of 
as many other breed- 
| ers. I think they should have the first 
two years of their lives to grow and de- 
velop. W. E. BOYDEN. 
Mich. 


Where they have 








Washtenah Co., 


Veterinary. 


Answers to questions in this depart- 
ment are given by Dr. T. E. White, form- 
er State Veterinarian for Missouri, Seda- 














down a general rule, I would say never 


lia, Mo. Write questions on one side of 
paper only, and separate from other busi- 
ness. Those wishing a written reply pri- 
vately must accompany their requests 
with a fee of one dollar, the professional 
opinion being one of private advantage. 








VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 





WARTS—I have a mule 1 year old past, 
with a wart on his front leg about half 
way between its knee and shoulder. It 
has been there ever since last May. It 
was about the size of the end of my 
thumb when first noticed. I neglected to 
attend to it until it was nearly as large 
as my fist and raw and bleeding. I was 
told to use castor oil, and did for one 
month, but it did no good. There is no 
veterinary here that knows anything 
about it. JAMES A. M’'GINNIS, 

Selmore, Mo. 

If the wart is only in the skin, you 
can get rid of it by tying a strong thread 
around the base, but as a thread will 
eut only so far and no further, a new 
one must be put round the wart every 
few days. A rubber string is an im- 
provement, because of its continuous 
pressure against the wart. You need only 
apply it once. If the roots of the wart 
extend into the muscles, it should be am- 
putated with an iron brought to a white 
heat. This will stop hemorrhages and 
also kill the rootlets. Heal the burn by 
using castor oil, to which a few drops 
of carbolic acid has been added. 


ABORTION-—I have a 

ford cow, which came in March, 1899. In 
October of the same year she aborted a 
pair of calves of about three months 
formation. Her milk yield increased and 
she milked up to Oct. 1 of the present 
year. In May (1900) she was served by 
two bulls on the same date. We watched 
and cared for her, but on the 24th of 
the present month she again aborted a 
pair, This time they were, I judge, about 
seven months along, the hair just com- 
mencing on the nose and eyes. The cow 
looks almost as large as before and a 
quickening can be plainly felt and we are 
not certain that the end is yet. She has 
been on, and still is in, good pasture, 
with plenty of water. I would like to 
know what caused her to abort and how 
to prevent it. If any of the readers of 
the RURAL WORLD can tell me, it will 
be a favor, indeed. W. J. DOWLING, 

Garfield Co., Wash. 

The cause of an animal aborting is 
often a great mystery, not only to the 
owner but also to the veterinary, and yet 
there are so many causes that may bring 
it about that a careful observer as to 
the conditions, surroundings, foods, etc., 
to which the animal is subjected might 
possibly reveal the true cause. Dogs or 
boys running a pregnant animal too hard 
may cause it to slink its young; jumping 
over fences or ditches, diseases, etc, Oft- 
entimes when twins are in the uterus one 
overlaps the other, causing it to die, 
When dead, nature's law expels it from 
the womb and the living one comes with 
it and always dies in coming. 

Occasionally an animal will slink its 
young every time she becomes pregnant. 
Such cases may be due to some hidden 
constitutional disease or to a weakness 
of the womb; stricture generally then 
causes aborting about the same period of 
pots pregnancy. 

Sometimes abortion 
and there is a regular epizootic. In these 
cases, it is due to a germ and a farm 
so infected is troubled for several years 
to come, no matter how careful the own- 
er may be. 

As you have not mentioned how many 
cows you have it cannot be stated wheth- 
er she is epizootically affected or not. it 
may, perhaps, be due to the double im- 
pregnation, but this could only be proven 
if, when she had another calf, it should 
come to its full time—nine months, 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCKYARDS. 





valuable Here- 


occurs in a herd 





Market Report Furnished by Evans-Sni- 
der-Buel Company. 

Receipts for the week ending Dec. 21 
were: 11,300 cattle, 41,600 hogs and 6600 
sheep, against 15,736 cattle, 46,080 hogs and 
5704 sheep the previous week, showing a 
decrease of 4436 cattle and 4480 hogs, and 
an increase of 760 sheep. Receipts for the 
first five days of this week, compared 
with the corresponding five days year 
ago show an increase of 500 cattle, de- 
crease! of 3000 hogs, and an increase of 
2600 sheep. Receipts for the first five 
days of this week at the four principal 
markets amounted to 99,000 cattle, 323,200 
hogs and 105,100 sheep, against 127,600 cat- 
tle, 369,300 hogs and 104,200 sheep first five 
days of previous week. 

Receipts in the native division have 
been light and did not include any choice 
cattle; there being but very few really 
good cattle on our market, the best load 
averaging 1239 lbs. and selling at $5.30 and 
two select 1060 lb., yearling steers that 
sold at $5.60. With these exceptions the 
bulk of the beef cattle were only common 
to fair. The first two days of the week 
the market declined 10@l5ic per cwt., but 
later in the week the decline was re- 
gained, and the market now rules about 
10c stronger than the close of last week 
on best grades of cattle, while the com- 
mon to medium grades are selling steady 
to strong. Choice butcher cows and heif- 


ers have been in light supply and ‘the 
market on this class rules higher, while 
the fair to good rules about steady. The 


best grades ofstock steers and feeders 
were in light supply, and a good demand 
prevailed all week, this class seling a 
shade higher, while common and medi- 
um classes sold steady to strong. Prices 
such as calves, 
bulls and milk cows ruled about steady. 
Quotations based on the market for the 
first five days are as follows: 

Sales included common, light weight 
Steers at $4.00, butcher cows and heifers 
at $1.50@4.30, stock steers and feeders at 
$2.65@3.50, stock cows and heifers at $2.25 
@3.00, veal calves at $3.50@5.50, bulls at 
$2.00@3.10 and milkers at $26.00@40.00 per 
cow and calf. During the week arrivals 
sold as follows: Steers averaging 1300 
to 1600 Ibs. sold at $4.50@5.50, the bulk at 
$4.35@5.25. During the previous week the 
full range was $4.15@6.50, with the bulk 
at $65.10@5.75. The in this class 
range at $4.60@5.00. During the previous 


week the full range was $4.25@6. h 
bulk sold at $4.65@5.10. A fair = Fa 
tation in this class in large lots or loads 
solid in extremes from $3.50@5.60, the bulk 


on micellaneous classes 


steers 









at $4.25@4.60. During the previous week 
the full range was $3.50@5.60 and the bulk 
sold at $4.25@5.00, The full cange in thir 
class was $3.00@4.80, the bulk sold at $3.40 
@41.%. During the previous week the full 
range was $3.00@5.00, with bulk at $3.70@ 
4.6. In this class the range was $2.6@ 
4.4 and their weights ranged from 400 
@1063 lbs. and the quality ruled plain to 
medium. The bulk of stockers, #0@750 
Ibs., sold at $3.00@3.50 and the 800@1000 Ib. 
feeders sold largely at $3.45@4.00. The full 
range was $1.25@4.75. Good heifer sup- 
plies were moderate, best full leads sell- 
ing at $4.15@4.50 and were fair. The bulk 
of the cows sold at $2.35@3.35, bulk of the 
heifers at $3.30@4.00. During the previ- 
ous week the bulk of all the cows sold 
at $2.40@3.50. The bulk of the Southwest 
cows sell at $2.15@3.00 and the better 
|class generally sell up to $3.40, some go- 
ing higher. Canning cows sell at $1.3@ 
2.75. Veal calves sold largely at %.0@ 
557. per 100 Ibs. and the full range for 
veals was $4.00@6.25. Heretics, calves and 
yearlings sold mostly as stoekers at $2.00 
@3., with the bulk at $2./5@3.3. The 
bulls sold at $2.00@3.75, the bulk at $2.75 
@3.2%, oxen at §$2.25@3.00, stags at $8.25@ 
4.00. During the week the milkers sold at 
a full range of $21.00@45.00 per cow and 
ealf, the bulk of sales being at $29.0@ 
37.00. 
Receipts in 
the first five days 
to 239 cars, against 287 





the Southern division for 
of the week amounted 
cars the six days 





of last week, 322 cars the week before, 
and 266 cars for corresponding week year 


ago. 
the trade today on | 
better than a week ago and 30c higher | 
than the low time the fore part of this | 
week. Good cows are lic higher than | 


With a strong to higher tendency | 
steers figures 15@20c 


last week and canners show no material 
difference. Alabama, Arkansas and Mis- | 
sissippi stockers of every description sold | 
active and maintained a firm tone. Best | 
grades of Southern stock steers have 
been in active demand all week and prices 
show a slight improvement. Receipts of 
calves were very light and prices ruled 
about steady. Alabama and Mississippi 
calves sold at $1.75@4.00, bulls and oxen 
at $2.50@3.75, cows and mixed cattle at 


a 





4 “Boys Who 


Ak 
meet 


| Make Money | 

A dainty little booklet telling how 

# some 1800 bright boys have made a } 
success of selling 

| The Saturday | 

| Evening Post 

Pictures of the boys—letters telling } 


| how they built up a paying business 
% outside of school hours. Interesting 
stories of real business tact. 


Extra Prize cach | 
} 25 00 month to the Boy selling f 
bad the Largest Number of 


Copies during the month ; $20.00 to the boy selling 
the next largest number ; $15.00 to the next, and | 
so on, making 50 cash prizes to the 50 different 

addition to | 
your regular profit made on every copy you sell. i 
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boys selling the Post. 


4 We will furnish you with Ten Copies the first week Free of 
Charge, to be sold at sc a copy ; you can then send us the whole- 
sale price for as many as you find you can sell the next week. 


You can earn money without interfering 
with school duties, and be independent. 
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N Address The Curtis Publishing Company, Philedelphie } 
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2.000@2.65, largely at $2.20@2.40 and stock- 
ers and canner steers at $2.55@3.00. Ar- 
kansas and Tennessee yearlings sold at 
$1.00@3.00, mainly at $2.10@2.65, calves at 
$3.00@4.50 per 100 l|bs., bulls, stags and 
oxen at $2.20@2.8, cows and mixed cattle ; 
at $1.25@3.25, the bulk at $2.25@2.85; stock | 

steers at $2.00@4.00, largely at $2.70@3. 10 | 
and beef steers, 928 to 952 Ibs. average at j 
$3.20@3.50. Durfng the week Texas and | 
Indian Territory calves, 160 to 371 Ibs. 
average, sold at $6.00@11.00 per head. 
Bulls sold at $2.00@3.25, stags and oxen at 
$2.70@3.75 and cows and heifers at $2.00@ 
3.60, with the bulk at §$2.50@3.00. Grass 
Steers, 672 to 981 Ibs. average, sold at $2.85 

@3.40 and fed steers, 79 to 1216 lbs. av- 
erage, sold at $3.25@4.35, with the bulk 
at $3.75@4.20, 

Hogs—Tuesday, with liberal run, 





opened 


fully 10c lower on best hogs, while light 
pigs were 10@lic lower. All classes na- 
tive shipping pigs, 120 to 140 lbs., were 


only 5@l0c lower, 
at $4.80@4.82%4, 


Bulk of good hogs sold 
with one or two select 
bunches at $4.85. Wednesday, with mod- 
erate run, opened about steady with 
Tuesday's prices, with a few butcher 
hogs selling at $4.85, bulk $4.80@4.82%. 
Thursday, with liberal run and favorable 
advices from Other points, opened 5c | 
higher, some hogs selling 7%c higher than 
Wednesday, bulk $4.85@4.9. Friday, with 


another liberal run and favorable ad- 
vices, was agaimic higher on packer and 
butcher weights, bulk $4.85@4.92%, top 
$4.%. There was a big supply of pigs on 
hand, but good native pigs were only 5@ 
l0c lower. Light, trashy pigs, not very 
good quality, were 15@25c lower. Bulk 


good hogs sold $4.90@4.924%, with one se- 
lect lot, 69 head, weighing 238 lbs., at 
$4.9. With moderate run for Saturday, 
the market opened about steady to strong 
on all good hogs, bulk $4.85@4.9. Range 
of prices follow: 


Packers’ and butchers’, 
$4.85@4.9; yorkers and shippers’, $4.75@ 
4.85; heavy pigs, $4.60@4.70; light pigs, 
#4.15@4.40; rough heavies, $4.25@4.75. 


P 
[Ter.b. soTna 


Weavergrace Breeding Establishment, : 


T. F. B. Sotham, Proprietor. Edward J. Taylor, Manager. 


Breeders of the 


Corrector and Improver 


STRAINS OF 


HEREFORD CATTLE 


Preliminary Announcement of Sotham’s 19th Annual Sale. 


Besides presenting the only Corrector females offered at auction in two years (most of them bred 
to Improver), we sell fitteen Corrector Bulls and four by Improver out of Corrector cows. I am also 
authorized by the Riverside Hereford Cattle Co., to sell seveaty-five of the topsof the celebrated Shade- 
land Herd. r Clem Graves has directed me to sell twenty-five of the tops of his herd, including the 
balance of his show herd (excepting Dale). The Egger Hereford Cattle Co., has placed in my hands 
twenty-five of the best things ever got by Chillicothe, the famous son of Corrector. These are sure to 
prove a sensation. A. F. McOarty has consigned six head; Makin Bros. will sellten head; D. W. Black, 
two head; Geo. W. Dennis, six head, and Jesse A. Adams, the owner of Melley May and Lady Help, 


will offer five good ones. 
50 HEAD EACH DAY. 





IN ALL 200 HEAD. 
TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY AND FRIDAY, JANUARY 22nd, 23d, 24th and 25th. 


This sale will take place in the New Fine Stock Pavilion (steam heated) at the Kansas Oi 
Yards, and I nee pronounce this to be the best lot of cattle I ever sold, and I stake eee 
tation on their being the best lot (numbers considered) ever offered in one sale. 


MY NEW CATALOGUE, 2 treatise and hand-book on Herefords, ~ now being mailed. - Sale Cata- 
logue will be ready January ist. Addres 


T.F.B. SOTHAM, Chillicothe, Mio. 





Sheep—Receipts of sheep on the market 
so far this week have been some lighter | p 
than the week previous, the bulk of the 
arrivals being natives or Southwesters. 
The market was weak and dull, showing 
a decline each day. There was an active | 0 
demand for good to choice lambs, but 
common and medium lambs and sheep 
of all kinds were dull and sold very mean | ® 
all week. Good to choice lambs declined | h 
30@40c, fair to medium, 40@60c and mut- | ph 
ton grades, 20@40c. There was no ma- 
terial change in the market on stockers, 


there being but very few on sale and 
the demand limited, This week's sales | C 
included lambs at $4.26@5.75, bulk $5.00@ | fi 


5.50. Native and Southwest mutton sheep | h 
show range of $3.50@4.35, bulk $3.75@4.00, | ¢ 
the range on stockers, $2.00@3.00, infjerior | & 


lambs, $2.00@4.00, bucks, $2.00@3.25, prin- | ir 
cipally $2.50@3.00, le 
Monday, Dec. 24.—Cattle—Chicago re- 

ports 9500; market 10@l5c higher. Re- | b' 


ceipts very 
Prices fully 
ast wee 
Hogs— Rec eipts light. 
higher. 


light here in both divisions. 
10¢ higher than at the close | ¥ 


Market strong, 5c 
Sheep — Reeeipts very light. Market 


light. Market strong and active at last 
week's closing prices. 


STOCK NOTES. d 
J. F, FINLEY, Breckenridge, Mo., ts |S 


offering some splendid Shorthorn bulls at 


good herds of Shorthérn cattle, Berkshire | a 


please you. Note what he says in his 
ady. and write him. * 
THE COMBINATION HEREFORD 
SALE, Kunsas City, Mo., Jan, 22, 2, 24 
and 2, 191. This sale of 200 head of |» 
Herefords at Kansas City on the dates 





tham, Riverside Hereford 
Clem Greves, the Egger 


Cattle Co., 


Co., Makin Bros., A. F. ‘McCarty, Geo. . 
W. Dennis, Jesse C. Adams, D. W. 
and G. B. Conley. On Jan. 22, Mr. T. F. 


Bredwell, one by Keep On, one by Lamp- ns 


ford Cattle Co. will sell 15 of the tops |h 
from the great Shadeland herd, founded mn 
by Messrs, Adams Earl and C. B. Stew- | a 
art. This herd has produced as many 








progeny, 
Watch this consignment for 


rest of the offering will be 10 head from 
Makin 
‘arty, six head from G. 


time. 
can buy, 


time to 
season is on. 


Mo., is manager of the four-day sale. All 
correspondence should 
him, as above. 
ready Jan. 1. 


1901, 
97 cows and heifers. This offering is the 


families. There 


Wood and Sparks will be the auctioneers, 


handled on the auctioneer’s stand. Don’t 
en the date. 


county seven head of imported Herefords 


leaving England. This young herd was all 

bred by . 8. 

White, Earl’s Park Farm, Wiltshire, Eng- 

| land, whose herd was established in 1819. 

Hereford Cattle | Mr. Taylor was very fortunate in getting 
| 


named will be one of the important | ers, 
events in Hereford circles. The offering 
will be from the herds of T. F. B. So- 


Black ring all accidents. 


B. Sotham will sell 50 head that in qual- lat Kirkville, 


sale, which should catch the eye of every 


ion over all breeds, and, judged by his 
the best son of Corrector. 
some good 








AL SOUTH OMAHA, NEB., 
Wednesday, January 9, 1901, 


THERE WILL BE SOLD 


19 WELL-BRED GALLOWAYS 


FROM THE HERDS OF 
W. B. BOWNE, S. M. CROFT & SON, 
Sheldon, lowa. Bluff City, Kan. 
Ww. SG. HAWORTH, W. G. McCANDLESS, 
* Ackworth, lowa. Cottonwood Falls, Kan. 


Sale will begin at 10 a. m. prompt, in the Sale Pavilion. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AT ONCE TO 


FRANK B. HEARNE, Sec’y, Independence, Mo. 


nes. 

On Friday, 25th, Mr. Clem Graves will 
pen the sale with 20 head of tops from 
is herd, which include all the rest of 
is great show herd, excepting Dale. The 


Bros., six head from A. F. Mc- 
W. Dennis and 
ve head from Jesse C. Adams and two 
ead from D. W. Black. And George B. 
sonley will sell the bull that beat the 
reat Perfection as a calf. This offer- 
1g of 200 head is undoubtedly as grand a 
ot as was ever offered at auction at one 
The sale is held at a time when 
uyers from below the quarantine Jine 
as most of the offering are 
oung cattle and can be taken'South in 
get acclimated before the tick 


B, Sotham, of Chillicothe, 


SSE SHEEPFEOSO 


Mr. T. F. 





be addressed to 
The catalogs will be 

Watch for this adv. and 

on’t fail to attend the sale. 

THE COMBINATION SHORTHORN 

ALE at Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 17-18, 

will have an offering of 4 bulls and 








bargains. They are/royaily bted. Look | property-of Messrs. J. J. Dimmock, White COL. J. W. SPARKS and COL. E. W. THRALL, Auctioneers, 
up his adv, He may have just what you} Cloud, Kan.; Neal N. Gallagher, High- 
ey land Station, Kan., and R. M. Lale, SASL HFSS HSESEHSUE SHOE HE 
—_ essa, an. s offering is only in 
J. J. LITTRELL, of Sturgeon, Mo., has | moderate flesh, but one of good auanity, 











nd principally Scotch-topped American 


Hogs and Angora goats. He has also are very apt to be some Sh th C ttl —Scotch, Scotch Topped, 
Light Brahma and Golden Seabright voukt advlae stor Sharthetie Sunde that or orn a e Sates and Bates Topped. 
chickens. If you want anything in his| want some snaps in Shorthorn bulls or Ae Goo a eed Wintee bake fae imp: Nonperett pa Ap nae 182573, Imp. Bi 158336. > yt 
class, Mr. Littrell would be pleased to | COWS or heifers to send for catalog to Mr. be EO. £0. KOTHWELL. ettleton, Mo. 4 
hear from yeeirbad® Will do ‘hid best & Neal N. Gallagher, Highland Station 

you, ‘ >| Kan., and then attend the sale. Cols. 





BORTRORE BULLS and 
nd that means that the sale will be well | A Smale . —— 


N N. TAYLOR, of Huntsville, Mo., 


as just landed at his farm in Randolph shire Hogs, Cotswold and Shropenire Sheep 


Bulls ready for service. Some choice boars and 
15 bucks for sale at reasonable prices. The pure 
Scotch bulls Violets Prince 145647 and Golden 8y- 
pathy 151656 in service. 


JOHN MORRIS, Chillicethe, Mo. 


one yearling bull and six yearling heif- 
The heifers were all bred before 





that noted breeder, 





is cattle through !n good shape and will 
»0n have a nice herd of Herefords, bar- 


RAVENSWOOD HERD 


SHORTHORNS 





Box is, Melville. Iiinois, (near 8t. Louis.) 





Isaac Novinger & Son's shorthorn sale 


Mo., on Dec. 21, was well 


Shorthorns and Berkshires 











attended, mostly by local people, but | Scotch and Bates blood in h 125 head tn . 16 mo 

ity and breeding rere never has such |the cattle were bought by Moroso from | #nd Berkshives of as good blood as the breed con= old. as Booch toped.” Herd headed 7 
a consignment left Weavergrace for the |a distance. The offering was a good, use- | “!ms. Young stock ror sate. Call on or address { Viscount, 124755), the 
auction ring. They are as follows: = lot of cattle, << 7 in flesh and aS otra ey Dor ae ee LEON! "Bell Air, Mo 
Twelve bulls and 18 heifers by Corrector he average was low $100 on 57 head. ED, PATTERSON » 

, *| They were bargains s telephone station, 
four bulls by Improver, one by Lars, one | will be heard trons tat wandbrgp sy: 8, H. A. BARBER. oi ea Buneston, Mo 
by Dale, two by Exeellent, one by Sir| L. M. MONSEES, of Smithton, Mo., WINDSOR, MO. 


nnounces in this issue a great live stock 


Shorthorn Bulls For Sale! 





lighter, Jr., one by Beau Brummel, two | breeder in th 
, , e State and adjcining States. I have achoice lot of young bulls of Scotch. Booth 
heifers by Imp. Wat Eagle, one by Imp, |For more than a dozen years Me. Mon. | and Bates families. and Invite Intending purehas- | s _SRBETHORRS ¥ ae 
Roderick and two by Richelieu. Sees has been advertising sales of his yg aggme wy ees for sal 7 rt Sah Forres 
0 ‘ea stock in the RURAL WORLD. The pub- farm. yagi Sy 44. . ewig pe le by Rs og 9 ‘ age 
On Jan. 23 and 24, The Riverside Here-|lic knows that he is all right, and that pation care a een 3 ng yt re 3 3 POWELL BROS., Lee's Summit, 
Sedalia. 


is stock is just what is represented. 
Read the advertisement carefully, make 
note of the day of sale, March 5, 1901, 
nd then make arrangements to be there. 
Fort Worth, Tex., 18.—A two days’ 


20 miles south of 


M. E. Moore’s Herd of Hol- 
stein-Friesian Cattle, 
Cameron, Mo. 





VALLEY VIEW JACK FARM. 


Mammoth Jacks and Jennets for 











prize winners as any herd in the 1 _ | Sale of registered Hereford’s began here sale, from 15 to 16 hands high, add Mech- 
This ‘will b y ord “a n the land. | to-day with 200 head of fine cattle, mostly Hs ane” Rmprese Josephine = Se ‘Abbe 

s ea re chance to get ani-| young calves or yearlings. hey were A. | om ESHBAUGH. Kirk, De De iol, Netherland in this 
mals that would not be priced in Mr. shipped oe by_ Scott & March, of Bel- Festus, Jeff. Co., Mo. herd. pre 
Earl’s or Mr. Stewart's aay. ton, Mo.; C. A. Stannard, Emporia, Kas., 35 miles south of St. Louis. ers aa great pr age 

The E des Casts and by Nebraska and Indiana parties. Sere 
gger Herefor attle Co. will | President Southernand Secretary Thomas EOGEWOOD foraged cows. in 7 

finish up the third day’s sale with 25 head | of the American Hereford Association are HERD, POLLED DURHAMS. ‘tallions for sale ‘a . Percheron. Res. 
from the noted herd, principally the get | Present. The highest price paid to-day | The largest and best bred herd west of the Missis- | } dele, 1 standard horse. Al) 
of their leads ; Chilis _| Was $475 for the 3-year-old, Frospertty. a Bulls for sale. young, sound. tee poe 
A eir leading sire, licothe, cham-!The average was about $200 e E. BURLEIGH, Knox City, Knox Co., Mo. Z P, O. Box 126 Linnens, Mo 








Shorthorn Cattle, 
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rding to recent action of the Board 
review no decision of the judges is 
1 nless made when the judges are 
the stand or at a subsequent meet- 
which all the judges are present. 
not do for two of the judges to 
ether and make a decision without 


ting the other judge. 
ire four saddle stallions at Mex- 
M which rank with the best in 
vyorld—Rex McDonald, Thornton 
S Forest King and Ike, The last- 
is owned by Mr. R. P. Moore. One 
Ike's colts, Mabelle Russell, recently 
New York for $2500. Mr. Moore 
-year-old son of Ike which is 


as good a breeder as his sire, 


lass trotters should fill well next 
for such as Tommy Britton, Lord 
Bingen, Charley Herr, Grattan 
Gayton, Geergena, York Boy, Lamp 
Boralma, Bay Star, Early Reaper 
thers would, no doubt, be entered in 
kes for trotters of this class. There 
i probably be others that would not 
such a race were one offered. 
by our papers of Noy. 18 that 
\merican horses have been shipped 
m San Francisee to the German army 
We pity these horses. Prob- 
very few, if any, of them will be 
a year from this time. It appears 
eport of the Royal Society (London) 
100,000 horses used by the British 
in South Africa died there, and, as 
ears in the London Times, thousands 
{ them died from starvation. If the 
horses, for whom it is our duty to speak, 
ld speak for themselves, we doubt not 
would express their gratitude for 
il we say and do to prevent the war, 
Our Dumb Animals. 
Let it be said, to the high credit of 
Victoria and the Prince of Wales, 


We see 


China. 


1 


that they have taken practical action 
gainst the idfotic and brutal fashion of 
cking horses’ tails. Friends of the 


inimals could wish that they had 
long ago, but are grateful to 
have it done at all; for it means a great 
deal more than an act of humanity on the 
part of the royal personages. It means 
that tens of thousands of people, who in 
the inscrutable wisdom of heaven are al- 
wed to own and mistreat their supe- 
riors, the quadrupeds, will immediately 
e royalty and cease to mutilate horses 
r to buy any that are so disfigured. 
The noted stallion George Wilkes (2:22) 
ver sired a 2:10 performer, but his de- 
scendants are numerous in the select cir- 
His sons have sired 82 and his daugh- 
ters produced seven; his grandsons sired 
and dams by sons produced 37; his 
daughters produced the sires of 12 and the 
ims of 6; his great-grandsons produced 
daughters by sons produced the | 
of nine; his grand-daughters pro- 
iced sires of two and giaiidscus sired 
the dams of five, while-six others are de- 


mb ¢ 


e so 


hree 


res 


ended from him, they being Lady of | 
the Manor  (2:04%), Bingen (2:06%), 
Searchlight . (2:08%), Bob Fitzsimmons 
207%), Alpha W. (2:08) and Pat L. 
2094). George Wilkes is represented in 


the 2:10 list by nearly 250 of his descend- 
No matter how highly .bred and care- 
fully nurtured a colt may be, if it is 
not carefully trained and properly de- 
veloped it becomes worthless. Young 
olts should be handled early and fre- 
quently to thoroughly domesticate before 
maturity, A thoroughly docile colt saves 
much time in managing it, while offering 
satisfaction to the owner. If you 
want your colts to have good, solid bone, 
sound joints and hoofs, give them oats 
vran and but little corn, Corn 
makes good fattening food, buf, is a poor 
feed when bone and muscle are wanted. 
To keep a horse in a good condition, con- 
Slant care is necessary so as to keep the 
skin clean and free from scurf and dirt. 
if the pores of the skin are closed a 
arge amount of waste matter is retained 
nthe system, the effect of which is un- 
healthful, 

The Kentucky Trotting Horse Breeders’ 
Association is determined not to be out- 
done in liberality. At’ a recent meetingk 
of this organization it was decided to offer 
$21,000 for the Futurity of 1901 to be trot- 
ted in 1944. This is the largest sum ever 
ffered for a stake. The following offi- 
cers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, B. P. Stoll; Vice-Presidents, 
lL. Broadhead and Shelby T. Harbison; 
Secretary, H. W. Wilson; Ditectors, R. P. 
Stoll T. Harbison, L. Broadhead, John 


more 


and 


R. Allen, H. K, MeAdams, M. Bower- 
man, L. V, Harkness and R. C. Estill. 
Wichita, Kan., Dec. 20.—It is reported 


re that Frank Rockefeller of Cleveland, 
°. I$ negotiating for the purchase of 
148,000 acres of land in Kiowa and Clark 
“ounties, with a view of stocking it 
with horses and high-grade cattle, sheep 
‘nd hogs, especially horses, for which he 
“es @ profitable future. The land is along 
Soldier Creek, the fastest running water 

the State, and which is fed by a great 
a, 'Y springs, many of them of an ar- 
ae character, At present he owns 
* land on both sides of the creek for 
,. Seven miles, but the area is too small 
"his plans. He has but few horses on 
* Present ranch, but they have so dem- 
onstrated the adaptability of the coun- 
i giving bone and wind to their 
experi at Mr. Rockefeller is anxious to 

; ‘ment on a larger scale. It is also 

“ld that he will experiment with poultry 
re animals of various kinds, including 
At: present aan animals of the plains. 
green Herefond aa is stocked with high- 
sheep, nd Shorthorn cattle and 
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John R. Gentry, the crack pacer, is be- 

ing wintered at Goshen, N. Y., and re- 
ipeees from there are to the effect that 
he has recovered from the lameness 
which caused his retirement early last 
season. Incidentally, it might be men- 
tioned that, despite his few opportunities, 
John R. Gentry bids fair to make a great 
name for himself in the stud. This year 
two of his sons took low marks. 
try's Treasure going in 2:10 and Jim Ra- 
mey in 2:104%. John Donovan of 8t. Jo- 
seph, Mo., showed his star team, 
Wert and in the horse show here 
a few years ago, has shipped a mare to 
Goshen to be bred to the pacer. 
He wants to breed the ideal show horse 
and has selected Estha, by Arion (2:07%), 
whom he says is the prettiest mare he 
ever saw and he wants to mate her with 
|} the handsomest horse in the country, a 
distinction he accords the perfectly gait- 
ed John R. Gentry. When E. R. Browne 
| had John R. Gentry he bred him but 
| twice, to the same mare. The elder of the 
| foals 2-year-old, owned by Robert 
| W. Goelet and now in Andrews’ care, 
jand the other is a yearling filly, owned 
|by Mr. Browne, who she is the 
| handsomest youngster he ever saw. Fur- 
| thermore, she is a natural, gaited 
| trotter. 
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CLEMENT'S HORSE GOSSIP. 
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Editor RURAL 
| is shaping right 
Fair at Sedalia, Mo. The selection of 
Col. J. R. Rippey for secretary one 
lof the best that could have been made. 
Col. Rippey is in touch with the people 
that must be looked to for the financial 
| support of the institution. He has been 
|in a position to know the wants of the 
| people that can be supplied by a first- 
|class State Fair; he has been breeding 
lhorses long enough so that he will 
appreciate stakes for colt races. It is 
these fixed events that have year after 
year called attention to Kentucky as a 
breeding State. No one who has not him- 
self been interested in breeding good 
horses could take the position and real- 
ize the wants of the horse breeders of tie 
State. Year after year Secretary Rippey 
has met the stockmen and horticultur- 
ists of the State. Their wants are well 
known to him and he should be able to 
give us the first season one of the best 
State Fairs in the country. 

The grounds are nicely located, 
of the car shops, on the M., 
Railroad. A spur has been built 
from the Missouri Pacific road to 
north line, giving two lines of steam cars 
to the grounds and the electric car line 
will be extended to the gate. This insures 
the satisfactory handling of a returning 
crowd, even if held until late by an un- 
finished race. Near the southeast corner 
of the grounds a barn of 10 stalls has been 
built, it is a nice looking building, and 
the architecture would not have been 
more attractive if built for a schoolhouse 
or chapel. It 18 high in the walls, with 
perfect ventilation and is now being used 
to finish the inside woodwork of the other 
barns. The stretches run north and 
south, with large fills at both ends, The 
grandstand will face the east or north- 
east, throwing the sun and prevailing 
winds to the back of the audience. When 
the top of the hill in the centre field is 
cut off and the fills made at the turns, 
| the State Fair Grounds at Sedalia will 
| be among the best located ground; ‘n the 
country. 

Among the old and successful breeders 
efi the state Capt. Joe Barnett, living 
eight miles southeast of Lexington is 
| still breeding some good ones. The Cap- 


tain began with a pair of mares, one of 
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them Majesty, by Marmaduke, now 
years of age is still on the place. She 
was out of Cherry Chase, by Ide! 177, 


and is the dam of Nelly Smith, by Al- 
mont Pilot, dam of Red Ink. Another 
daughter of Majesty is by Al West. She 
is one of the best work animals on the 
place, and is the dam of the black mare 
seste, by Merchant, dam of Rustic B., 

2:224%, by Newcomb, son of Nutwood, The 
Captain has in training @ three-year-old 
by Rustic B., dam Nellie Smith. This is 
a large handsome bay filly, and should 
trot fast. Red Ink, out of her dam was 
a ‘trotter and quite a show horse, and is 
now one of a team that was sold for 
$5,000. 

The Reed Brothers at Higginsville have 
several good ones. One of them is a four- 
year-old stallion by Eros, dam by Mon- 
itor. This fellow like most of the colts I 
have seen from this great son of Elec- 
tioneer, is handsome but rather under 
size. Barr Brothers at Sedalia, Mo., have 
a three-year-old colt by Dr. Cox, son of 
Domineer, by Red Wilkes, dam the race 
mare Pearl C., by Dumas, 2d dam Stella, 
by Blue Boy, sire of Sea Foam, 5th dam 
Kate, by Canada Jack, son of Roodhouse 
St. Lawrence. Blue Boy was owned at 
Jerseyville, where he sired Peckaboo, 2:27. 
Roodhouse owned St. Lawrence at Jer- 
seyville and took him to California, where 
he sired the dam of Direct. Mr. Rood- 
house, who now lives at Ft. Scott, Kas., 
still thinks him a wonderful horse. His 
son, Canada Jack, sired the dam of Fran- 
cis Alexander, the horse that won his 
spurs when he defeated Peidmont, son 
of Almont, and the great Belmont horse 
Wedgewood, the half brother of Woodford 
Mambrino, and took his record of 2:19%. 
Blue Boy sired Sea Foam, and at Nevada 
Mr. Stedmund has a daughter of Orid, 
dam by Sea Foam, one of Dr. Gussinger’s 
breeding at Unionville, Mo, She has a 
daughter by Wilkie Russell, 2:15, sire of 
the first two-year-old Missouri-bred colt 
to trot In 2:30. This mare should make a 
race mare at either gait. All who saw 
Lou Clark drive Primus in his two-year- 
old form will remember how the colt 
would jump at any movement of the 
whip. In the hands of Lou Clark the 
whip was the great inducement to a horse 
or colt to show speed. Some use it with 
judgment, while others spoil a colt by its 
use. 

There are several in training at Butler, 
Mo., most of them being the get of Dr. 
Cox, by Domineer, son of Red Wilkes. 
Mr. Lynch, owner of Trust, son of Ego- 
tist, is in Boston, Mass., spending the hol- 
idays. Trust is at Ft. Scott, Kas., and is 
being looked after by ‘“‘Traveler’’ of the 
“Western Horseman.” All the friends of 
this grand bred Electioneer horse will 
be glad to see him take a record well 
within the standard before the season of 
1901 closes. O. A. Jucket at Lamar has a 
good prospect for a pacing race horse 
sired by Grant’s Abdallah, dam by Pen- 
rose. This should make a pacing race 
horse of high quality. 

Dr. Abel of Sedalia, Mo., owns the good 
Onward horse Prodigal, sire of four 
standard pacers, and the sire of Onward 
Boy, 2:24%, registered as Prodigal Boy, 
sire of Dr. Flyer, 2:18%. The horse is 
making a great showing for his oppor- 
tunities, and the doctor should be suc- 
cessfv) with him as the demand increases 
from the opening of the State Fair in 
connection with the causes that visit 








throughout the country for the best « iass | 
of horses. No branch of the Wilkes fam- 
ily stands better nor deserves’ to stand 
better than the one that descends from 
old Dolly. 

All over the state of Missouri there is a 
feeling that the coming spring the stal- 
lions in use shall be known at home, 
more than that, that 


and 


is the RURAL 


WORLD is the best medium in which to | 


display the merits of 
in the state. 

I see a correspondent says the Kansas 
bred mare Belle Medium, 2 
ter. When I saw her she, like her 
mother, Maud P., 2:154%, was a hoppled 
pacer. Prince Medium is quite a sire, but 
he did not get a 2:15 trotter out of Maud 
P. Among the new men in the light har- 
ness business in Missouri are the 
ley Brothers. Several years ago a coun- 
try boy came out with a green trotter by 
a son of Ashland Wilkes. I heard a good 
deal of laughing at his grandstand drives. 
In 1900 this same boy was out behind 
Albert Allison, 2:104%. He started this 
horse 23 times, and won 12 Grets and came 
in with a five- eears -record of 2:04. This 
horse by Andrew Allison is a phe -stnut 
over 16 hands high, and his dam, Iris, is 
by Regent, son of Onward, 24 dam by Al- 
mont Rattler. His dam is owned by Ben 


the different 


sires 


715%, is a trot- 


Swaggard, who bred the colt. Albert is 
owned by the three Hackley Brothers, 
and Will, who has driven him will still 
continue to drive him. They expect to 
take him through the grand circuit. The 
horses that are advertised the coming 
spring, are the horses that will get the 


cream of the business. It is a question 
if there is a horse of his age anywhere 
in the United States that is siring more 
race horse speed than Redwood Redmon, 
2:18%, by Redmon 6230. This is well known 
by his neighbors, who have seen Blondin 
Redwood four, 2:11; Woodshine and 
Dewey Redwood. Several of his colts 
will be sent to the races in 1901, and the 
RURAL WORLD readers everywhere will 
have an opportunity of learning more 
about him and his get. 

Mr. Hackley, who handles Albert Alli- 
son, 2:104%, has a brother to Falsetto, 
of the great young sire Falmont, sire of 
two of the sensational youngsters of the 
last two seasons, a son of Star Wilkes, 
the only son of George Wilkes, owned 
and kept in Missouri. It will be found 
when the advertisements are in, that 
nearly every blood line is represented in 
Missouri. We have the best of Elec- 
tioneer blood, the best of the 
blood, several of the descendants of On- 
ward, Nutwood, Blue Bull, Phallas and 
other great sires. Our 2:30, 2:20 and 2:10 
lists will compare favorably with the 


best. . 


sire 





THE PACER AS A PACER. 


No one can study thoroughly the prog- 
ress of trotting and pacing in the last 
decade without being convinced of the 
rapidly growing importance of the pacer 
as a pacer. Col, Chester, of the Turf, 
Field and Farm, who makes a specialty 
of turf statistics, in summing up the re- 
sults of the past campaign 
states: 

Ten years ago, 


season's 


at the close of 1890, for 
instance, there are but 3 trotters in the 
2:15 tables, and now 109 have marks of 
2:10 or better. It was not until the Year 
Book of 1891 was published that a similar 
table of what was then considered ex- 
treme speed for pacers was given, and it 
was confined to 2 
68 names. Now the 2:10 number 
355, a much greater proportional ad- 
vance in nine years than the trotters have 
made in 10 years. 

He adds: “I find that the average 
speed of the 22 trotters who made new 
records in the 2:10 list is 2:08.08, and of the 
85 pacers 2:07.94, a very slight difference. 
To indicate the superiority of the pacer 
in speed it would be fairer to compare 
the 22 fastest sidewheelers with the 22 
trotters, and the average is 2:06.20 for 
pacers, against 2:08.08 for trotters, a dif- 
ference of nearly three seconds.” 

The foregoing figures support our long 
contention that the classes for trotters 
and pacers should be kept separate; yet 
if mixed classes are favored by mana- 
gers of minor meetings who place more 
dependence on the entry list than on the 
gate receipts to make both ends meet and 
leave a surplus for the stockholders, we 
hold that in common fairness a handicap 
time bar of at least three seconds should 
be put up against the pacers—that is 
to say, pacers of the 2:20 class should 
be required to race against trotters of 
the 2:17 class. It has bewn truly said that 
four seconds would be nearer to a fair 
handicap on poor half-mile tracks where 
the pacers dash off in the lead around 
sharp turns and make the trotters go a 
long mile to get to the front. 

The student of the breeding problem 
who makes himself master of the 2:30 
table will find much data at hand to sus- 
tain the belief that fast pacers, from pac- 
ing or trotting families, when properly 
mated, can be depended upon to beget or 
produce pacers, with a fair degree of cer- 
tainty, and that pacers are not the come 
by chance which some expounders of 
the records call them. ‘‘The great table” 
furnishes a wide field for the gratification 
of the belief that pacers produce pac- 
ers according to the law of heredity, just 
as surely as trotters produce trotters. 
As a suitable introduction to a systematic 
study of the table, from this point of 
view, let the student start with Brown 
Hal, 2:12 1-2, who has begotten 16 pacers 
in the 2:25 list and only two trotters, Ice- 
land King, 2:30, and Royal Rene, 2:20, up 
to the close of 1899. 


pacers 





THE FOOD OF ANIMALS. 





The saliva would appear to constitute 
the type of what the drink of man and 
animals should be. The artificial bever- 
ages so much employed by them in a 
state of confinement seem to be unneces- 
sary, if not hurtful. By the use of fluids 
as nearly allied to the nature of saliva as 
possible we shall as far as we can judge 
be following the simple rules of nature. 
The separation of mastication or chewing 
is a voluntary act, but the next. step, 
that of deglutition or swallowing is of 
a different character. 

So soon as the food is sufficiently re- 
duced to a pulpy state the natural im- 
pulse appears to be to carry it by the as- 
sistance of the tongue to the back part of 
the mouth. This is all the voluntary 
exertion required on the part of the in- 
dividual. The instant that it touches cer- 
tain nerves which guard the throat they 
are excited and cause the muscles to 
grasp the morsel and carry it Into the gul- 
let by which ft is conveyed without any 
peculiar sensation in the healthy condi- 
tion of animals, and without any exercise 
of voluntary motion into the stomach, the 
primary organ of digestion. 

It has been laid down as a iaw of phy- 
siological chemistry that all food serves 
two distinct purposes. One part of belle. « 
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which comes all the animal tissues; the 
other part forms fat, and furnishes the 
| fuel by which the anima heat is kept up 
| through the process 





of breathing. Food 
| contains flesh, blood and the tissue form- 
| ers in proportion to its amount of nitro- 
| Sen. When chemistry, therefore, deter- 
mines the amount of nitrogen in any 
| kind of food it expresses the relative val- 
ue of that food for thes« irposes. The 
starch, gum, fat, sugar a water, and 
occasionally a portion of woody fibre or 
grain, rarely administer to the wants of 
nutrition. These substances are the fuel 
| formers, out of which fat may be formed, 
; and which is as essential as blood 
| Ten parts of fat are equal to 24 parts 
of starch, grape and milk sugar in heat- 
ing power. Life cannot be long main- 
tained by any food that fulfills only one 
| part of the process of nutrition Nature 
|} has taught us the type of our food, viz., 


milk. It contains the essentials of four 
| reat groups of substances on which nu- 
| trition in its widest sense depends The 
| elements of milk are: First, curd, -which 
jis a blood former, and contains ‘all the 
} nitrogen and all the sulphur; second, but- 
| ter, which is fat; third, sugar, which is 
}@ fuel former or heater; fourth, salt, sol- 
|uble and insoluble, the earth of bones, 
| potash, soda and phospheric acid. Such 
} are the substances which nature has pre- 
} pared for our first food, a mixture of four 
groups of substances. To suit human and 
animal wants, according to its age, we 
should imitate this best natural mixture 


of these substances designed as food. 
In vegetable and animal! food there are 
substances representing contained 


those 


in milk. Albumen forms gristle, sinews, 
membrane, muscle, horn, hoof and nail, 
and is found in the nerve tubes. Fat is 


assists to and 
chemical 
It is 


merely 


a lubricant. It 
forms part and parcel of all the 
changes which the body 
required for more purposes 
heating the body. 

Food, therefore, nutritious 
proportion as it contains the 
properly mixed which go to 
body and supply its waste 
best and cheapest food for 
This is an important 


form cells, 


undergoes, 
than 
is just in 
elements 
sustain the 
What is the 
this purpose? 
question, and one 





respecting which much reliable informa- 
tion has been wanting. Wheat, rye, In- 
dian corn, rice and buckwheat are the 
principal grains used in our country for 
food. Wheat holds the highest place in 
the market, and its finest nour, that which 
}is deprived of the most bran, is the dear- 
est and most admired. 

This cherished fiour, the costliest, is 
actually the least valuable for food. The 
fat and salt of wheat reside chiefly in 


the bran, and the flour deprived of these 


does not contain well mixed nutritive 
matter. Indian corn and rye are above 
wheat for food, and oat meal has the 


highest place of all. Our object thus far 
has been to show the nutriment contained 
in the several kinds of substances and 
the means which they supply in building 
up the several parts of the animal frame. 

The horse in a state of nature is con- 
| Stantly feeding, and when domesticated 
| still requires food constantly. He bites 
| Short and well, triturates his food, but is 
j}almost constantly so engaged, corre- 
| sponding to these natural habits. We 
; find that although the stomach itself is 
| atngte and of moderate Digestion 
}is almost constantly going on, chyle is 
passing out at one orifice while food is 
coming in at the other, and the supply of 
bile constant, there being no gall bladder 
| for the reception of it. The smallness of 
| the stomach !s compensated for by he 
| prodigious bulk of the large intestines. 
| Thus the horse without requiring a large 
; quantity of food is yet able to perform 
| great physical exertion and can do this 
aftef a full meal more readily than other 
animals. 

The horse in a state of nature will rare- 





size, 





ly get fat, but the ox and the sheep in 
good pasture will invariably do so. Their 
digestive organs, therefore, are more 


bulky than the horse, and much more 
complicated, and instead of one stomach 
as in the horse, they have four. As be- 
fore observed, the horse has no gall blad- 
der, and the bile is almost continually 
poured into the bowels. 

The internal structure of the stomach 
of the horse is somewhat curious, one- 
half being lined with an insensible coat 
of white color, while the other half 
red and possesses sensibility and secretes 
the peculiar fluid called gastric juice. The 
former portion of the stomach first re- 
ceives the food, which is afterwards 
passed to the other part, where the first 
process of digestion takes place. 

During the period of digestion three 
processes are going on continually and 
side by side in the body of the animal: 
The process of respiration and generation 
of heat, the process of renewal and as- 
similation, and the process of rejection. 
All three are sustained by the blood, 
which penetrates all parts of the system. 
The digestion of food begins at the mouth 
of the animal, where it becomes mixed 
with the saliva. It continues in the stom- 
ach and intestinal canal, and ‘ceases 
when all the soluble substances of the 
chyle has passed into the blood for the 
purpose of nutriment. 

But in the economy of digestion a 
knowledge of the composition of the vari- 
ous articles of food and the ultimate 
products resulting from a series of inter- 
nal changes during the process of nutri- 
tion, together with that of the scientific 
principles established by the conjoined 
labors of the physiologist and chemist, is 
fortunately of more immediate interest 
and of greater importance to the practi- 
cal man than an acquaintance with all 
the minute and complicated changes which 
take place in the interior of the animal. 
In many instances such a knowledge will 
enable the intelligent farmer to apply food 
to the greatest advantage and to deter- 
mine its proper solution for the different 
species of animais and for the purposes 
for which they are kept. 

Experience teaches that the different 
varieties of domesticated animals live best 
on mixed food, and that fattening stock 
requires a different food from young ani- 
mals. It is of the greatest importance 
the first two years of a horse's life to see 
that he has good warm shelter during 
our winters, and that he is supplied with 
a liberal quantity of good hay and grain. 
There is nothing to be gained by starving 
young horses. Indian corn should not be 
fed to young colts or horses in any con- 
siderable quantity unless mixed with oats 
in their proper proportion. 

Generally speaking, the man who has 
charge and attends to the feeding of a 
large number of horses should be of a 
practical turn of mind, and to be suc- 
cessful he must be able to discriminate 
in the different amounts horses require, 
otherwise it must be attended with a 
great waste of material. The observant 


intelligent owner and breeder will see 
e horse needs a more concentrated 
food ean animals which ruminate, and 
that 


is 











MISSOUR! PRIZE WINNING DOoGs 

Editor RURAL WORLD: No doubt 
‘most of the readers of the RURAL 
WORLD are chiefly interested in thor- 
ughbred horses, fine cattle, the best va- 
riety of wheat, the biggest corn, etc., 
but amongst my farmer friends there 
have always been a good sprinkling of 
Sportsmen and these, at least, will read 
with interest a few comments on bird 
dogs 

In several of the States of the Union 
there are now annual field trials, or open 
competitions for bird dogs. Missouri has 
a field trial every year, so has Illinois, 
lowa, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio 
and many other States The limits of 
this letter will not permit me to go into 
details as to what a public field trial is 
exactly, but suffice it to say that the 
dog that is best trained shows best nat- 
ural qualities and does his work quickest 
and best wins. The dogs are judged usu- 
ally by three competent, experienced 
men 

Missouri has some of the best bird dogs 
that have appeared in public competition 
this year. Amongst these is the English 
setter, Doc Hick, owned by Dr Yancy | 
of Sedalia, Mo. 

Doc Hick won first in the lowa Derby, 
Second Indiana Derby, second Illinois 
Derby, second Kentucky Derby, first Mis- 
sourl Derby, first Missouri Members’ 
Derby, first Missouri Members’s all-age 
Stake. He won a total of $500 in money 
besides the American Field and Charles 
Robinson Cups, valued at as much more. 
Doc Hick is a derby dog and that, let 
me explain, is a dog that will not be 
2 years old before July 1, 191. From a 
puppy value which he had a few months 
ago of from $75 to $100, Doc’s stock has 
now risen to near a thousand and he 
could be sold for something near that 
sum. 

Sport's boy is another very high-class 
Missouri dog, owned by C. B. Cooke of 
St. Louis. He is an all-age dog, to be 
found anywhere. With the exception of 


the stake of Indiana he has always been 


Subscription Stakes of the Eastern Fie 1d | 


dog of national reputation. He won first 
Illinois Derby, first Kentucky all-age, 
second Missouri Derby, and second Mis- 
souri all age He has all along been 
a hot competitor of Doc Hick and his 
value is about the same. 

It pays to raise the best of anything, 
even the best of dogs. 

CHARLES ASKINS 
Marion, Ill. 
Remarks.—In the above Mr. Askins has 


been too modest to say that he has been 
handling Doc Hick and some of the other 
winning dogs. We think Mr. Askins has 
no superior as a trainer of bird dogs. 

NOTES FROM COLUMBUS, KAS. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Cherokee 
County has had two stables out this sea- 
son—one from Galena and one from Bax- 
ter Springs. Mr. Errin campaigned the 
one from Galena, and in his string was 
the good horse Riley B., 2:06, by Trappy 
Riley. Riley B. is a Kansas horse, foaled 
at Pleasanton, Kan., and having received 
most of his training at Galena, Kas. 

Mr, Jackson campaigned two horses 
from Baxter Springs, Linnie 8, and Afro, 
2:2. Afro was sold in Iowa at end of 
campaign and the mare was shipped 
home. Mr. Jackson does his own shoe- 
ing, and he is a balancer and trainer to a 
Queen's taste. He has lately shipped to 
this county at a cost of $500 cash the well- 
bred two-year-old Verily Vincent 32753, by 
St. Vincent, dam by Fairy Gift. He is the 
making of a good sized horse, has speed 
to spare for his handling, and the head of 
a race horse. He is a great addition to 
Cherokee Co. horses, and instead of jour- 
neying to Carthage next spring for good 
equine breeding, the writer will breed to 
this colt at Baxter Springs. Integrity is 
still with us, being at his owner’s farm 
near Columbus, a good horse, true and 
tried, His colts show speed, are good col- 
ors, have sense and size, 


Mr. W. B. Henderson of this place is 
having an Integrity colt handled at Ga- 
lena track and he is showing up well. 
Mr. H. has a fine Anteros suckling out of 
his pacing mare Mamie H., and another 
out of World Herald, dam by Alladin. 
LINWOOD. 


WORMS IN DOG.—Setter pup seven 
weeks old, weight 9 pounds, bought when 
not quite two weeks old, and given care- 
ful diet, vomits up round worms from 
1-16 to 3-16 inch in diameter and 3 to 7 
inches long. What must I do to cure him? 
His food is now milk and cooked food. 
I think he wea have had the worms 
when I got him.—P. R. 
(Give him 30 drops spirits of turpentine 
mixed with half an ounce of raw linseed 
oll, Repeat in two or three days. Rem- 
edy should be given when stomach is com- 
paratively empty.) 








Dr. W. F. Young, Springfield, Mass.: 
Dear Sir—I have used your Absorbine 
for two years and find that it is the best 
liniment on the market today. I have 
recommended it to my friends, with the 
best of results. It would take me a day 
to tell you of the cures it has accom- 
plis: Respectfully, 

W. M. TWOMBLY, Gorham, Mass. 


To cure a Bruise or Strain quickly, 



















proceed as follows: Wrin at a 
lee sponge iz in boiling hot water Fad h hold 
jhe } a part, keeping the 
i. in; ot repeatin e op 
| “po Z. for Rom 15 to 90 minutes. 
| Rub dry and apply 
rubbing it in well. Use the 
hot water Pry x 
once a day and ly the Ab- 
sorbine to four 
times aday. One or two days 
” usually cures se 
Te ieee aa ‘ioe soil er man- 
A n 
zind. Vick. shee @2 per per bottle, for mankind @1 per 
vottle, delivered or furnished by regula dealers. 
Write for pamphlets. Manufactured by 
W.F.YOUNG,P.D.F . Soringfield, Mass. 
PO 
stock. Your orders solicited. 
L. K. L/TIN EB, Dorchester, Green Co., Mo 
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a prize-winner whenever started. He is 
entered in the United States National 
Field Trials at Grand Junction, Tenn., 
Jan. 21, 1901. His value is about the same 
as that of Doc Hick 

Peg’s Girl, another Missouri dog, bred 
by Martin Voorhees of St. Louis, has 
won many times, including second in the | 


Trial Association at High Point, N. C 

She. was then sold to Pierrie Lorillard,.| 
the New York millionaire, for $750 

Oritz Lad, owned by the Oritz Fruit 

Farm of Mexico, Mo., is another Missouri | 
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Eureka Harness Oi! 
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KANSAS CITY, MO., 


| 
J. J. DIMMOCK, 
White Cloud, Kansas, 


Single fare for the round t 
entering Kansas City, 


COMBINATION SALE 
OF 


i Shorthorns 


TO BE HELD AT 


45 BULLS AND $7 SOWS AND HEIFERS 
the property of 
NEAL N. GALLAGHER, 
R. M. LALE, Odessa, Mo. 


rip during that week on all roads 
account of Implement Dealers Convention. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE To 

NEAL N. GALLAGHER, Highland Station,Kas. 
COLS. F. M. WOOD and J. W. SPARKS. Auctioneers. 

BOHCHOCHOCEOHOROHOHOCHOHOHOHOHCOE 


JANUARY 17 and 18, 


Highland Station, Kansas, 


BOHOROPOROR CHEB Ke Te Heme haw 
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Gentry Bros., Sedalia, Mo. 


CEDAR VALE STOCK FARM. 


Grand Duke of Hazelhurst 125404, 
assisted by Waterloo Duke of 
Cedar Vale 138065, heads our herd 
of pure Bates and Bates topped, 
pure Scotch and Scotch topped 
cows of the fashionable 
families, 


most 


Stock for sale at all times 
at reasonable prices. 


Parties met at train. Farm 
two miles out, 


TELEPHONE NO, 20. 








Located at Hast St. Louis, 
Shippers should see that their 


a@ 0.@ KNOX, Vice-Pres, 


SHOR’ 


ron ‘l'norndale 


since 1856, and are great milkers. Cal! on or address 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 


Opposite the city of St. Louis. 


stock is billed directly to the 


National Stock Yards. 


©, T. JONES, General Mer. 


THORN BULLS FOR SALE! 


Karo) 128,000; Dare Koan o1 April 9v,"1 
bulls by Baron Thorndale and ott of dame of Basteras, =. 


L. W. ERAKS, Asst. Jen’! Mager 





or will trade him for heifers. = 
and Secret, these ante have bee inthe 
L @ JONES, fowanas tm. 





bs, Rose of Sharon, Princess, Brace: 
fitson, Kirklevington, Duke of H et ticks 


them, they will bear inspection. Farm joins town. 


BLACKWATER SHORTHORNS! "! 


rd headed by the Cruickshank Bull, Ora: Hero, 
pure Ly with individual merit the standard.” Youns stock of both sex for sa 


eaten 
CRYSTAL SPRINGS SHORTHORNS 


ye © Fonsting Bulls and 15 Yearling Heifers, al) reds, 
Goodn 
‘azelhurst ith, 123062 and Wooddale Victor 


VY aRSHAL, Prop., 


BLACK <WATER, 


by Godoy. aoe. are ret pure Scotch and 


for sale, out of cows of the Kir! 

ness families, and sired by Chief "Violed ith 
1 7. Come and see 

J. F. FINLEY, Breckenridge, Mo. 





ere not related to bulls. Address, 


Special offering, 30 yearli 

pe ny aa dy? lsc some 
partan Hero 

lady b by eames of Engiana. 


This blood made ow 


CHOICE SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 
13 Scotch and Scotch topped bulls of the low down, 
is a Cruickshank Orange Blossom, one a Ramsden. Also a few 


blocky type. One 
choice heif- 


PURDY BROS., FAIRVIEW STOCK FARM, HARRIS, WO. 


IDLEWILD SHORTHORNS |! 


aap BN Zoorling nettre. Largest 
sire Godoy 115675 in service, 
77982, out of Imp. gy iden Thistle, Wo. 38 » by Hoan Gounties Gases 
Mo. 


herd in the State and 30 pure 


shank fam: 
P. HARNED, VERMONT, COOPER Cv., 





ages and both sex for sale. Call on 


SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and JACKS. 


Shorjhorns Scotch or Scoteh Top and Ba! 
meen tes ry A Berkshires baa bigee in America and 


GENTRY. SEDALIA, 











among 


human family. 
| nt a dl ag per 
and full information, free on request. 


Orieans, Le., 


YOU CAN PREVENT BLACKLEG | 


ig your cattle by the use of Parke, Davis & Co.'s BLACKLEG VACCINE. 
is tested on cattle and found reliable before a 

roy a eaten) ae Jor and eany to pork Specify P. 
fhe orm. f- 
: For sale by all druggiste iF 


doe I ut on the mart, "Te ~ 
BD & Gok sad 


PARKE, DAVIS & COPPANY, Detroit, 2 gengaae 


BRANCHES: New York City, Kansas City, Mo., Baltimore, Md., New 
Walkerville, 


Ont., and Montreal, Que. , 








id Sed: to farm » Ma, Mi 
COLE. w. STEVENS. COL. R. L. HARRIMAN, Auctioneers. 


GREAT STOCK SALE! 


18th Semi-Annual Stock Sale at Limestone Valley Farm, Tuesday March 5, 1901. 


25 good breeding Jacks among which are several prize winners and 
Jennets; 9 standard bred Saddle eeaiions. one Standard Trotting 


good enough to head any herd of 
bred Stallion; 20 good 4-year old work 


mules; 10 thoroughbred Shorthorn Heife: atalogues ready Jan. 20th. No stock priced rivavel 
@ shall be to have you write for ¢ catalogue and come to = a Ngan nad you. wish to vey oe 
not, wes ym ratty ve Leroy of you free of charge, come we oy, before sa yance from Smithton, 


EES & Bows. Smithton, Pettis Gon Mo, 
ELBY BARTLE, Clerk. 





“Pasteur 





—_—_— 


Vaccine” 


SAVES CATTLE FROM 


=BLACKLEG 


PASTEUR VACCINE COMPANY, CHICAGO. 


Branches—Kapsas City, Omaha, Ft. Worth, San Francisco. 


— 


=—_——_—___~ 


—— 











Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. 
Hero of Hetil! 34 23606 by Heathen Lad 24 heads 
. Lead families. For sale: Choice 
bailttan Co. Mo. J. T. WATSON, Mgr. Hi. B. Sta. 
Harris. Mo. 








AUCTIONEERS. 


H. WELLS GRAHAM, 


Live Steck and 
General Sales 


“ AUCTIONEER 


will sales of any kind any 
where. reasonable. Write 







before 
Platter's Sale 
Box 356, Chillicothe, Me 


R. L. HARRIMANN, 


Live Stock Auctioneer, B 





low, Write before fixing dates. 


i.) W, M, SPARKS Eee Marshall, Mo. Haw 


Have 
alenoe cali 
Terms lo’ 
a EL MJ JONES, DAVE 











yy 
i visbers ; oat or owh on 
warG. Seow SM. Ry. ore: farm “Greenfield. Mo. 


Write vefore ptt La 


TROTTING BRED. MARES 


X. Y. Z. takes this method to reply to 
letters received applying <7 the trotting 
bred mares advertised to let in this 4 
As there have been more than fifty appli- 
cants for the mares, this method is en 
to save the time and labor of answ 
so many letters. ihe application of no 
one has yet been accepted and probably 
will not be until early in January, as the 
owner will not have time to give the mat- 
ter attention before. Half of the mares 
or more are in foal to an excellent stal- 
lion. The chief point desired is the best 
farm and location, and man for the busi- 
ness—taking pasturage, water, shelter and 
all other advantages into consideration. 
While nearness to St. Louis is desirable, 
other advantages will outweigh this. The 
right sort of a man as well as a farm is 
important. All the mares must go to- 
gether to save expense and trouble. Di- 
viding in smaller lots is out of the ques- 
tion. ll the mares are registered as 
standard or will be. A pair or two of the 
mares might do moderate work when not 
suckling their foals. The mares are all 
breeders and in good breeding condition. 
The mares all run from fifteen to = 
hands ‘h, and are all sound. 
mares l be let for five years, dividing 
the foals equally at weaning time annu- 





— a stallion also furnished if re- 
X. Y. Z., care of RURAL WORLD. 
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ome Cirele. 


CLOSING YEAR 








THE 





George D. Prentice 


"Tis midnight's hol hour—and silence 
now 

Is brooding 

The still and pul 
the winds 

The bell’s deep tones are 
knell 

Of the 

Is sweeping past; yet 


like a gentile spirit er 


world Hark! on 


seless 
swelling tis the 


ral train 
and 


departed year No fu 

on the tream 
wood, 

With melancholy ligt the moonbeams 
rest, 

Like a 
stirr'd, 

As by 


That 


spotiess shroud; the air is 


pale, 


and on yon cloud, 


through 


a mourners sigh 
floats so stil 
heaven, 

of the sea s seer 
bright 5 


placidly 


1 and 
The to stand 
Young Spring 
solemn form, 
Winter, with his 
breathe 
In mournful « 
Like the far windharp’s 
wail, 
A melancholy dirge o'er the dead year, 
Tis a time 
Within the 


spirits 
imi Autumn s 


aged lock and 


And 


abroad 
uching 


adences, that come 


wild and to 


from the earth forever 


memory 


Gone 
For and for tears 
deep, 

Still chambers of the heart, a spec 
Whose like the 
Time 
Heard from the 
cold 
And solemn finger to the 
And holy visions that have 
And left no shadow of their 
On the life 

lifts 
The coffin-lid of hope, 
And, bending mournfully 
Sweet forms that slumber 
dead flowers 
O’er what has passed to nothingness. 


ter dim, 
tunes are wizard voice of 


tomb of ages, points its 
beautiful 
passed away, 
loveliness 
dead waste of That specter 
and love, 
above the pale 


scatters 


and joy, 


there, 


The 


year 

Has gone, and, with it, many a glorious 
throng 

Of happy dreams. Its mark is on each 
brow, 

Its shadow in each heart. In its swift 


course 
It waved its scepter o'er the beautiful 
And they are not. It laid its pallid hand 





Upon the strong man, and the haughty 
form 

Is fallen, and the flashing eye is dim. 

It trod the hall of revelry, where throng’d 

The bright and joyous, and the tearful 
wail 

Of stricken ones is heard, where erst the 
song 

And reckless shout resounded. It passed 
over 

The battle plain, where sword and spear 


and shield 
Falsh'd in the 

strength 
Of serried hosts is shiver’d, and the grass, 


light of midday—and the 


Green from the soil of carnage, waves 
above 

The crush’d and moldering skeleton. It 
came 


And faded like a wreath of mist at eve; 

Yet, ere it melted in the viewless air, 

It heralded its millions to their home 

In the dim land of dreams. Remorseless 
Time— 

Fierce spirit of the glass 
what power 

Can stay him in his silent course, or melt 

His iron heart to pity? On, still on 

He presses, and forever. The proud bird, 

The condor of the Andes, that can soar 

Through heaven's unfathomable depths, 
or brave 

The fury of the northern hurricane, 

And bathe his plumage in the thunder’s 
home, 

Furls his broad wings at 
sinks down 

To rest upon his mountain crag—but Time 

Knows not the weight of sleep or weari- 
ness, 

And night’s deep darkness has no claim 
to bind 

His rushing pinion. Revolutions sweep 

O’er earth, like troubled visions o’er the 
breast 

Of dreaming sorrow; cities rise and sink 

Like bubbles on the water; fiery isles 

Spring, blazing, from the ocean, and go 
back 

To their mysterious caverns; 


and scythe— 


nightfall, and 


mountains 


rear 
To heaven their bald and blackened cliffs, 


and bow 

Their tall heads to the plain; new empires 
rise, 

Gathering the strength of hoary centu- 
ries, 


And rush down like the Alpine avalanche, 

Startling the nations; and the very stars, 

Yon bright and burning blazonry of God, 

Glitter awhile in their eternal depths, 

And, like the Pleiades, loveliest of their 
train, 


Shoot from their glorious spheres, and 
pass away 

To darkle in the trackless void—yet 
Time— 

Time, the tomb-builder, holds his fierce 
career, 


Dark, stern, all pitiless, and pauses not 

Amid the mighty wrecks that strew his 
path, 

To sit and muse, like other conquerors, 

Upon the fearful ruin he has wrought! 








Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
MORE TIME, 


— 


Another year with its burden of sorrows, 
disappointments and heartaches; and also 
with its holy joys, its victories won and its 
seasons of peace, is fast passing beyond 
recall. Its opportunities for giving the 
cup of cold water, for speaking the word 
of cheer to some despondent one, for giv- 
ing the loving smile which so stimulates 
when burdens oppress will soon be ours 
no more. So many of us have toiled early 
and late for what we have regarded as es- 
sential to existence—dollars—that we have 
had no time to exercise the gentler graces 
of life. Even when sufficient for daily 
needs — aye, even more — was ours, we 
then erected other selfish aims and as per- 
sistently pursued the bubbles of life which 
we know will sooner or later vanish, so 
that we had no time for the call on the 
sick friend, or mayhap even to stand by 
when the pastor spoke the word of com- 
fort to those left to mourn her loss. 

Ah! old year reflections are so apt to 
have the tinge of sadness, that it is with 


ta. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 








been used for over SIXTY YHARS by 
3 ittLioNs of MOTHERS for thelr OHILDREN 
WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC. 
CESS. It SOOTH he OHILD, aan 
the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN; dy nog 
CO! Ses is the best remedy fo DIA, 


REG i oe i. ists in im every part put Cy 
the wo Be su ask for 
low's ySoothin ng Syrup.” ond take no ike ind. 
Twenty-five cents a bott 

oo Rew bbe TRIO 


relief we turn to smiling Hope and lock 
with her into the almost open door of the 
New Year, trusting that there may be in it 
less of self and more of service for others. 
Retrespection is only good when it en- 
ables us to discover the mistakes of the 
past and helps us to have broader concep- 
tions of how to live and the courage to live 
(t sense. 

aim be this New Year of the 
new century to have more time to be gen- 
patient, to talk hopefully, to 
help the unfortunate, to be glad of heart, 
to be loved by the members of our home, 
them in return, to go joyfully 
on errands of mercy, to extend the out- 
stretched hand of help, to entertain our 


in the be 


zt our 


tle, to be 


and to love 


home to git supper, and everybody got 
their information at first hands. The very 


outermost aige of civilization haddent 
traveled further west than Buffalo, and 
the noble but untootered savage still 


roamed at will among the lonely settle- 
ments and amused hisself by murderin’ 
defenseless women and babes every chance 


he got. Them must have been “good old 
times,”’ cause plenty of fokes say they was 
good, but somehow I don’t want ‘em to 
come back again. 

Not long ago I was a-readin’ about the 


) of them good times about the 

Norman conquest. They did- 
any glass in their winders nor 
and only sick 


homes (? 
time of the 
dent have 
skurcely a decent chimbley, 
fokes was allowed to their heds on 
pillers. Fokes et their vittles with their 
fingers from a wooden troff and their ta- 
and three horn 


rest 


ble ware was a big knife 

spoons. No wonder fokes swore: “By the 
grate horn spoon Most anybody wood 
have felt the need of some kind of lan- 
guage more forcible and expressive than 
jest common English, so as to do the situ- 


ation justice 

As fur sleepin—all 
dishuns occupied the 
lade the 
with the same cloze 
day-time. As 


ages, sexes, and con- 
same room and jest 
floor animal fashion 
on they in the 
I was a sayin’ them must 
been mighty nice times but I don't 
admire ‘em myself. Yet I dew 
lived and was tollable 


around on 
wore 


have 
seem to 


Spoze that peeple 





friends and oh! to do the so many things 
our best-self prompts us to do. 
MKS. MARY ANDERSON. 

Caldwell Co., Mo 

Written for the RURAL WORLD 
“THEM GOOD OLE TIMES.” 

While overhauling a trunk full of let- 
ters and defaced manuscripts not many | 
weeks ago I unearthed a large bundle of | 
letters marked “Nancy Sims’ Legacy.” 
Remembering my solemn promise of over 
a year ago, made to “Wife of Sorghum- 
ite,” 1 venture to send the enclosed letter 
to the ‘‘Home Circle."" No one need dodge 
behind the door or dive under the table, 
because this was penned long before 
Nancy became a ghost and wandered 


through another in search of the 


Three Blue Children We all know 
result | 

} 
in retrospect quite | 


“‘speer 
the 
One need not glance 


as the Norman conquest 


so far 

to appreciate the immense difference be- 
tween the advantages of the latter half 
of the nineteenth century and the rigid, 


ante-revolution- 
from 
reveals some- 


conditions of 
days. A glance at 
the “Bluest of Blue Laws” 
what of the state of affairs prior to sev- 
hundred and seventy-six. A man 
kiss his wife, and a 
was not permitted to kiss her 
child Sunday. On that sacred day 
there was no cooking, laughing, travel- 
ing, visiting, or flirting. A slow and rev- 
erent walk to and from church was all 
the exercise allowed. The young men could 
not go a-courting; and the old men, who 
years before had gotten safely through 
with that mest delightful pastime, 
not permitted to express their love for 
wife and children. Everything was se- 
date, solemn and austere, Yet there were 
fewer (in proportion to the population) 
really and truly religious people then, in 
those dull times of unnatural repression, 
than there are now in these so-called de- 
generate days. There was not then and 
there is not now any earthly law that can 
compel a thoroughly bad man or woman 
to be a Christian at yeart. 
“YOU KNOW WHO.” 
Simsville, Mo., June 2nd, 1890, 

My Dear Neece: 

It does seem a mighty long time since 
I writ you a letter; but you will hev to 
forgive me I guess, as you ain't the only 
one I am in debt to. The fact is, when 
a boddy wates so long they plum forgit 
who owes the letter. You happen to be 
on top of the pile this time, and you 
know how tiz, “‘Fust come fust sarved.” 

Don’t it seem queer that one can 
set down with a bottle of ink, an old steel 
pen and a sheet of fools-cap and talk to 
someone two or three hundred miles 
away; then lick a green stamp, stick it on 
a yaller envelope, drop it in a hole in the 
Post Office and your trouble is ended. 
Your frend will get that yaller envelope 
all safe and sound in about three days, 
more or less. This ear privilege is only 
one among the menny grate blessin’s and 
advantages of livin’ in the latter haff of 
the nineteenth century. 

In the good old times afore Uncle Sam 
took the United States males into his 
care and keepin’ fokes diddent write so 
menny letters as they do nowa-days. 
When I was a gal fokes had to be reel 
friends or else have sum very impor- 
tant bizness on hands before they used 
much time and stationery in letter writin’; 
but when they did set out to write it was 
a solemn bigness. Them old-style letters 
was dredfully stilted and laborious and 
ponderious, and was about as playful and 
witty as a baby elephant. 

I kin remember the first letter I 
writ, because there had to be ten cents 
postage paid on it. The old postmaster 
glowered at me over them old iron-bode 
specks, and I cried when | heered father 


unyielding 


ary an extract 


enteen 
was forbidden to 
mother 

on 


were 


ever 


say that I shoodent send it. In them days 
ten cents in silver looked as big as a 
cart wheel. Postage could be pade in ad- 


vance, and the postmaster would write 
“Pade"’ in big, shaky, crooked letters on a 
corner of the envelope. Or you could 
come the sneak on it and let the other fel- 
ler pay when it was received. Them 
was good old times, wazzent they? Them 
was the times that croakers and grum- 
blers.and calamity howlers air a-shoutin’ 
fur and a wishin’ that we had ‘em back 
agin. 

Woodent the peeple of these ear United 
States be in a pretty fix if the present 
times, with all the modern conveniences 
and luxuries that ennybody kin have by 
workin’ fur ‘em, was to be suddenly tuck 
away from us and we was transacted 
backwards fifty or sixty yeres? Oh! my 
sakes! neece Helen, how would you like 
it. Old fashioned as I bee myself, I don’t 
see how a boddy could git along com- 
fortably under sich changed conditions. 
Fact is, my deer neece, most of fokes 
don’t half appreciate their menny privil- 
eges and blessin’s; and if even half of 
‘em was tuck away whar we coodent git 
‘em thar wood be a lot of weepin’ and 
walein’ and nashin’ of teeth, and them 
that diddent have any teeth of their own 
would have to gum it. Now ain't that so? 

How on airth cood fokes manage to git 
along without the conveniences in our 
homes, that was mighty skurse when I 
was a gal and that my grandmother never 
even heered of? Take away the sewin’ 
machine from every home and who on 
airth wood do the sewin’ fur a big fambly, 
to say nothin’ of the thousands of wim- 
men who make a livin’ by usein’ of ’em. 
Jals in these days aint taught to sew by 
hand as they hed orter be cause haff of 
their mothers don’t know how to sew 
themselves, and so coodent be expected 
to teech anybody else. 

When you was a baby your fokes 
thought they diddent need a valerode or 
a bicycle or a typewriter or a sewin’ ma- 
chine. They cood make out to do the 
fambly cookin’ without a gasoline stove, 
and they cood see to sew evenin’s with a 
taller candle instid’ of a ‘lectrick light. 
When your mother wanted to gossip with 
a naber in the next block she put on her 
old sunbonnit and tuck half the afternoon 
fur it. There wazzent enny ‘“‘Hillo Cen- 
tral’ nor any “Ring Off’’ nor any crossed 
wires, and when they got done gossipin’ 
they coodent listen at the receiver to hear 
what some other naber was talkin’ about. 





, They jest put on their bunnits and went 


happy 


in order |: 


healthy and thrivin’' in them 
they diddent have menny 
and no luxuries to speak of. But 
haddent never heered on 'em 
didden't ‘em 


and 
days even if 
comforts 
you see they 


and so they need nor miss 
em. 
This is 


worldanyhow, 


a mighty changeable kind of a 
and if you had been in it as 
larned that 
and a 
any 


long as I have you wood have 
a calm, stiddy, smilin pnilosophy, 
determination to hold yourself above 
crookedness that adverse wind may 
blow acrost your path, will in time heat 
the worst injury an enemy kin inflict. 
There is a plenty of fokes now livin’ that 
wood as soon hang their hats on a peg 
druv hang ‘em 
on a carved oak hat-rack in the hall; and 
they wood ruther have a lump of taller 
on a string than a brass chandelier. 
Theres plenty who purtend to despise car- 
and ezy cheers; books, 
pictures and all domestic conveniences. 
Sum of them dew reely feel that-a-way, 
and others only purtend they dew because 
they air tew onery and lazy and shifiess 
to buckle in and work to earn ‘em. But 
you will allers find 'em willin to use sich 
things if sumbody furnishes ‘em free 
of cost. Them air the very fokes who la- 
ment about the good old times and who 
wish they had back again. 
Now I am a-goin’ to stop writin’, 
to give you a chance to finish readin’ be- 
foar you air too old to straight. I 
dew hope you will set right down and an- 
swer this as soon as you git it, fur I git 
lonesome and your letters will help to 
keep off the blues, though taint often I 
have a bad spell of ‘em. Life is too short 
to waist it that-a-way. Your lovin’ ant. 
“NANCY SIMS.” 


an 


into the door-post as to 


pets and stoves 


else 


‘em 
80 as 


see 


for the RURAL WORLD. 
FLOWER NOTES. 

I am sorry to hear Rosa Autumn 
been ill, but glad that she 
We miss her. 

What a lovely fall 
few flakes of snow 


Written 


has 
is nearly well. 
we have had; only a 
hardly large enough 
to call them flakes. I found verbenas in 
bloom in the border December 10. 

I have a lovely lobster cactus in bloom 
to-day; two blossoms are open and there 
are lots more buds. It is a plant I grafted 
onto Cereus Colubrines. The blossom is 
scarlet, with a dark pink thread around 
the mouth, and has a pink pistil. 

My flowers looking very 
want to recommend Achania 
cus as a bright, constant bloomer. An 
abutilon pinched back will bloom for 
months, and then don't forget to have an 
Impatiens Sultani Balsam. It is never 
out of bloom. Aristrophe variegata is full 
of violet blossoms. And, then, geraniums 

you needn't say a word against them 
to me, The same plant will not bloom 
all of the time, but I have enough plants, 
so some of them are in bloom all of the 


well. I 
Malvavis- 


are 


time. Asparagus Plumosa is one of the 
most lovely plants. Mine surprised me 
by blooming last summer, or, rather, fall. 


little 
been 


The delicate 
if they had 
branches. 
Anthurium—plain 


white flowers look as 
scattered over the 
and variegated—San- 
severia Zeylancia and Aspidistra, varie- 
gata, are all fine foliage plants, which 
grow in beauty and value year by year. 
My Aspidistra has added thirteen new 
leaves this year—seven in the spring and 
six this fall. It seems to have two sea- 
sons of growth and is an evergreen. 

. M. A. BUCKNELL, 
Madison Co., Ill. 
RECIPE 


FOR CORNING BEEF—No. 1. 





For each 100 pounds of meat make a 
pickle of the following ingredients: Eight 
pounds of salt, four pounds of brown su- 


gar, one ounce of saleratus, two ounces of 
Saltpeter, four gallons of water. Boil the 
pickle, and keep skimming it until a 


scum ceases to come on the tep. When 
cold pour over the beef, which must have 
been tightly packed. Place clean stones 
on the meat, so it will remain tightly 
packed and keep below the surface of the 
pickle. To insure its keeping all through 
the hot weather, it is sometimes needful 
to reheat the pickle and boil it hard, so 
the skimming can be repeated. The ne- 
cessity for it will be shown by a very 
thick scum rising on the pickle when it 
is over the beef. We used a coal oil bar- 
rel for ours, but great care must be used 
to burn out all the kerosene smell and to 


remove the traces of smoke. By all 
means get a new barrel, if possible. 
SARAH THOMPSON. 


Caldwell Co., Mo. 


RECIPE NO. 2—To each 100 pou 
beef use the following: Six heey ng ny 
two ounces saltpeter, two ounces soda, 
three gallons of water. Mix together in 
a kettle, boil and skim. Let it cool and 
pour on the meat. If the meat is prop- 
erly packed this will be enough to cover 
tis cae not KAA the meat, add a 

yvater S. G. A. 
Schuyler Co., Mo. TAYLOR. 


WISDOM OF WILLIAM PENN. 





Be rather bountiful than expensive. 

Never marry but for love; but see that 
thou lov’st what is lovely. 

Bes ma a knowledge than judg- 

S made for ano 

=e than his own. oe Pers: we 
e usefulest truths are plainest. And 

while we keep them - 

not ee high our differences can 
ever give up while there is hope: but 

hope not beyond reason, for that’ shows 

more desire than judgmen t. 

There are some men like dictionaries; to 
be looked into upon occasions, but have 
no connection, and are little entertaining. 

If thou hast not conquered thyself in 

that which is thy own particular weak- 
ness, thou hast no title to virtue, though 
thou art free of other men’s 

Do nothing improperly. Some are witty, 
kind, cold, angry, easy, stiff, jealous, 
careless, cautious, confident, close open, 
but all in the wrong place. ; 











WHEN I HAVE TIME. 


When I have time so many things I'll do 
To make life happier and more fair 


For those whose lives are crowded now 
with care, 
I'll help to lift them from their despair, 
When I have time 


friend I love so well 
tolling 


When I have time th: 

Shall know no moré 
days; 

I'll lead her feet in pi: 

And cheer her heart with words of sweet- 
est praise. 


these weary, 


asant paths always, 


When you have tim< The friend you be- 
hold so dear 

May be beyond the reach of your sweet 
intent; 

May never know that you so kindly 
meant 


To fill her life with sweet content, 


When you had time 
Now is the time! A friends, no longer 
wait 
To scatter loving smiles and words of 
cheer 
To those around whvse lives are now 80 
drear, 
They may not mee you in the coming 
year— 
Now is the ime Selected. 





Written for the Ri RAL WORLD 
HOW THE HOLIDAYS ARE SOME- 
TIMES SPENT. 

I was reading laicly an account how 
the mother usually spends Thanksgiving 
Day. Church is not to be thought of. 
There is no time to spend in thanksgiving 


to Almighty God f blessings received, 
for she must bake, stew and roast for a 
large company. When the dinner is on 
the table she has no appetite—is too tired 
to enjoy the gran spread. When the 
dishes are washed aid put away she can- 


not enjoy the company, 
hour she slips away, unnoticed, 
chamber, 


HOW WE SPEN'I 


and at an early 
to her bed 


THANKSGIVING— 
The day before was one of preparation. 
Bread was baked, Hread-baking is get- 
ting to be a lost art in many families, 
such patronizing bakers almost exclusive- 
ly. Cranberries were until soft 
and then put through a revolving sieve, 
removing the skins from. the pulp, which 
Was measured and an equal quantity of 
sugar added, when it was returned to the 
fire and boiled a few minutes. It can be 
dipped into molds. When cold a perfect 
jelly has formed, and it can be turned out 
of the molds. A woman came along with 
a load of pumpkins, which she offered for 
nickel apiece. Two sweet ones 
purchased, and one was soon 
cooking, and allowed to 
until quite dry. It would not 
Thanksgiving Without pumpkin pies, 
When stewed it was put through a re- 
volving sieve, and eggs, milk, ginger, su- 
gar and New Orleans molasses or Florida 
sirup were added. This mixture will give 
pies fit to place before a king. My fam- 
ily prefers ginger cakes, especially soft 
ginger bread, to any other, and one was 
made, 

Towards the close of the day the lord 
of the manor came in with a huge turkey, 
weighing sixteen pounds. It was un- 
drawn, and before killing had been fed 
a generous supply of corn, for which the 
owner realized 12% cents per pound, After 
being drawn and the big feet taken off it 
weighed three pounds less. I _ said, 
“There is not a baking pan in the house 
large enough to bake that turkey in, and 
I've not strength to handle it.” 

“Never mind; I'm going to 
turkey,"’ was the reply. 

A roaster was purchased, and on 
Thanksgiving morning pater familias 00k 
possession of the kitchen. First he 
cooked the giblets and chopped them 
fine, with a piece of bacon; then chopped 
celery, boiled potatoes, chestnuts, bread 
and crackers, With the addition of milk, 
butter, salt and pepper, the dressing was 
made. He roasted and basted, while I 
rested from the work of the previous 
day of preparation, and thought of how 
many things I had to be thankful for, the 
most prominent one being that the good 
Lord had given me a husband who could 
turn chef and cook a turkey. 

Ill. MRS. L. HARRISON. 


stewed 


sale at a 
were 
the 

mer 


upon 
sim- 
be 


stove 


cook that 


Peoria Co., 
GOOD RECIPES. 

RICE AND APPLE PUDDING 
cup of rice ten minutes, then drain thor- 
oughly. Put it into a buttered pudding 
dish, covering the bottom and sides. Pare 
and cut into eighths six fair-sized apples. 
Lay in the rice. Sugar add 
whatever spice you like, cover with rice, 
then cover the dish and steam one hour, 
Serve with cream and sugar. A favorite 
Southern dish. 

BAKED PLUM PUDDING—Soften two 
teacupfuls of stale bread crumbs in two 
quarts of hot milk. Add half a teacup- 
ful of butter, or two-thirds teacupful of 
finely chopped suet, two teacupsful of nice 
molasses, four eggs well beaten, a tea- 
spoonful of ground cinnamon, half a tea- 
spoonful of cloves, half a nutmeg grated, 
a teaspoonful of salt and four teacupfuls 
of stoned raisins. Bake in an earthen pud- 
ding dish three hours in a slow oven. 
Keep the dish covered until the last fif- 
teen minutes, then remove cover and let 
brown. Serve with teaspoonful of sweet 
jelly on each dish. 


Boil a 


to taste, 








HOME-MADE CANDIES. 





BUTTERSCOTCH BROWN TAFFY— 
Three pounds of brown sugar, one-fourth 
pound of butter, one half teaspoon of 
cream of tartar. Add sufficient water to 
dissolve the sugar; boil without stirring 


until it will easily break when put in 
cold water. When done add ten drops of 
extract 


of lemon; pour into a well-but-, 
tered dripping pan until partly cool, then 
pull. 

WHITE TAFFY — Three pounds of 
white sugar, one-fourth of a pound of 
butter, one teaspoon of cream of tartar. 
fiavor with half a teaspoon of vanilla. 
Pull till light and white. 

CANDIED POPCORN—Put into an iron 
kettle one cup of granulated sugar, one 
tablespoonful of butter and three tabie- 
spoonfuls of water. Boil until it hairs, 
and then throw in three quarts of pop- 
corn. Stir briskly until candy is evenly 
distributed over each kernel of the corn. 
Take the kettle from the fire, stir until 
the mixture is cooled, and you will find 
each grain separate and crystalized with 
sugar. Nuts can be candied in the same 
way. 

PEANUT NOUGAT — Shell the peanuts 
remove the skin and break into small 
Pieces, or leave whole, as preferred. 
Take two cups of confectioners’ sugar 
and one cup of peanuts.Put the sugar 
into a saucepan over the fire and as soon 
as dissolved throw the nuts into it, stir- 
ring rapidly. Pour quickly into a but- 
tered pan and press into a flat cake with 
a buttered knife, as it cools very quickly. 


Poultry Yard. 


MISSOURI POULTRY ASSOCIATION.— 
E. E. Codding, President, Sedalia, Mo.; 
Mrs. E. A. Creel, Secretary, Carrollton, 
Mo. 

THE BATES CO., MO., POULTRY ANi 
PET STOCK ASSOCIATION, first annual 
exhibit, Dec. 26- ui, 1900, at Butler, Mo. 

W. W. GRAVES, President. 





Butler, Mo. 








BEETS FOR POULTRY 





Poultrymen who have beets or mangels 
available for food, have one of the best of 
green feeds for poultry during the winter 
season, says a correspondent in the “*In- 
diana Farmer No other green crop can 
be stored so easily and securely as roots, 
and at the same time fill the requirements 
of a good poultry food 

They may be fed in either of.two ways 
in large pieces as halves or quarters in 
such a condition that the fowls may pick 
them out easily, or they may be fed finely 
cut or ground. When fed in the first 
form the pieces should be left as large as 
possible to have one cut side for the fowls 
to work on. If cut into small pieces 
the fowls cannot readily the bits, 
it will be tiresome to them and they will 
not get enough to do them much good. 
While the exercise is good for them they 
will not get enough to take that into ac- 
much easier to give them 
for, and feed beets in 


remove 


count. It is 
grain to scratch 
larger quantities. 

When fed in the ground form the pieces 
should be small enough to mix with mash, 
or to be eaten readily alone. As with 
some green feeds there is not much dan- 
ger of feeding too much, as the best is in 
a large per cent water. 

Sugar beets are preferable to mangels 
on account of the sugar contained, but 
mangels make a very good feed. 


E. E. CODDING, of Sedalia, Mo., places 
his advertisement in this issue of his 
prize-winning Silver-Laced Wyandottes. 
Mr. Codding has bred and shown a class 
of birds that have been able to win 
prizes in the best of company for years. 
He has duplicated his record again this 
year at the Missouri State Show, where 
he showed four cockerels and six pullets, 
winning first, second and third on cock- 
erels and second, third and fourth on pul- 


lets, tieing on the first bird. 
He also won first on breeding pen. Mr. 
Codding can furnish you a nice lot of 


cockerels and pullets at reasonable prices 
for quality of birds. You will find him a 
gentleman to do business with. Look up 
his adv. 


The old reliable Barred Rock breeders, 
Napenthe Poultry Ranch, of New Flor- 
ence, Mo., were again successful at the 
State Poultry Show, held at Fayette, De- 
cember 10-14. They won second cock, sec- 
ond hen, third pen and the fifth pullet. 
They have an enviable reputation as 
breeders of this matchless variety, On 
their mammoth Pekin ducks they won 
third. See our poultry columns for bar- 
gains they offer to quick buyers. 

We have just received from the Relia- 
ble Incubator and Brooder Company, of 
Quincy, Ill., a copy of their Twentieth 
Century Catalog, of which they have issued 
a second edition. It does not seem to us 
that anything could be more complete 
than this. It contains 160 pages, beside 
the covers, and each page crowded full 
of suggestions for the poultry raiser, be- 
sides the matter describing their various 
and practical articles contained in the 
catalog are worth hundreds of dollars to 
any one engaged in the poultry business; 
in fact, we should say that their catalog 
is a complete poultry guide; and it does 
not seem to us that one could fall win- 
ning gratifying success if their catalog 
is carefully studied and suggestions fol- 
lowed out. An interesting exhibit is made 
in the front of the catalog of some of the 
various medals and diplomas which have 
been awarded the Reliable machines at 
various large expositions, from the Co- 
lumbian World's Fair, at Chicago, down 
to the Paris Exposition of 1900. Then 
the Reliable Company's pavilion exhibit 
building at Paris. All in all, the book is 
one which is well worth having. 

Besides manufacturing incubators, 
brooders and other poultry specialties, the 
Reliable Company have their own: poultry 
farm, on which all new devices are thor- 
oughly tried and perfected. Particular 
attention is paid to the breeding of fine 
poultry, and tnis department of their busi- 


ness is a large and constantly growing 
one. 
A copy of this valuable book will be 


mailed free to any reader of this paper 
on receipt of 10 cents to cover postage, 


SOFT SHELLED EGGS. 


A great many people who have not giv- 
en their hens the wisest management are 
troubled with soft shelled eggs. For culi- 
nary purposes they are as good as any, 
provided they are not broken in the nest, 
but for market or for selling to special 
customers and for hatching they are not 
suitable, says the “Homestead.” We 
have been frequently asked what is the 
cause of it. We believe the most frequent 
cause is a derangement of the egg-produc- 
ing organs brought on by over feeding 
and indigestion, even though the hen may 
not be over fat. A few hens get too fat 
to lay and many are too fat before they 
which is largely due to an 
exclusive corn ration, lack of bulky food 
and lack of exercise. The healthy. hen 
takes her food gradually as she walks 
along, picking up a morsel here and an- 
other there, occasionally scratching for 
some of it, and the exercise and the man- 
ner of obtaining the food are a great help 
While corn is the very best grain 
to have when it is most needed, it is 
a very good plan to feed other grains This 
is true of the farm where in many cases 
but little else is fed. Other grains and 
bulky food may be fed to advantage and 
there will be little complaint of soft shell- 
ed eggs 

It is impossible for a hen to do her best 
unless she is provided with plenty of good 
grit. Good digestion is what is 
needed, and this cannot be obtained when 
there is a lack of grit. Gravel will make 
a fair grit for hens, but pounded crockery 
and sharp cut stones will be found better. 
The better the grit the better the diges- 
tion, as a rule. The popular opinion is 
that hens must have oyster shells. That 
is all right; they should have them; and 
yet many a perfect egg has been laid 
where hens never saw an oyster shell. 


begin to lay, 


to her. 


sharp 





CARE OF POULTRY. 





To have the hens laying well now, when 
eggs are worth nearly a half dollar a doz- 
en, caniot be brought about by care this 
month if they have been neglected during 
the summer and fall. This work of bring- 
ing them to a good condition by proper 
feeding, and of having the houses warm 
and clean, should all have been done long 
ago. But if that was attended to at the 
proper time, they can be kept laying all 
winter by feeding warm food once a day, 
giving clean water often, and making 
them take exercise by scattering grain 
in the straw or leaves in the pen for them 
to scratch out. The morning feed should 
be given as soon as they come from the 
roost, and should be a little less than they 
would eat, as too much food not only fat- 
tens them, but makes them lazy. If one 
desires to raise broiler chickens the in- 
cubator should be started this month. 
When one has a house warm enough and 
will give the proper care, there is a good 
profit in raising broilers. 














Fine Exhibition Birds! 
White H. Turkeys, S!lver Wyandottes and Barred 
P. Rocks for sale rom our winners at St. 
Louis, Kansas City and Missouri seaae thows. P 
igreed stock to suit oe most exac 
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THE NATIONAL CO., Dept. D, 
307 s. “Toth Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The little child is safe from ordinary 
dangers in the care of the faithful dog 
But neither the dog’s ay, nor the 


mother’s love can gu from 
those invisible foes that “rk in air, 
water and food—the germs of 

Children need to be specially watched 
and cared for, When there is loss of 
appetiin lassitude and li in a 

xild, an attempt should be made to re. 
vive the appetite and rall — ts. In 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden M very 
parents have found an yra en medi- 
cine for children. Its purely vegetable 
character and absolute from 
paar werd Papen commend it to 

oug’ person. It is pleasa: 
to the taste, unlike the foul its om} 
their emulsions offered for children’s 
use, * en Medical Discovery” make 
yon blood and sound flesh, and abeo- 
tely eliminates trom the system the 
poisons which feed disease. 

Mrs. Ella Gardner, of Wajerview. Middlesex 
Co., Va., whose daughter suffered f rom malarial 
poisoning and catarrh, writes: “My little 

ughter is enjoyin splendid health. I am glad 
I found a ‘or who could cure my child. She 

Say oe ge gh oh 
a one tle 
Weaual ded te pean eel 

Give the little ones Dr. Pierce’s Pleas- 
ant Pellets when a laxative is needed. 
They’re easy to take and don’t gripe. 








POULTRY. 
EXTRA LARGE Fox Pekin mM. and Toulouse 


at reduced price 
until Jan.1. Write for “Tstlatnotion see 
anteed. Mre. EUG. ro pices Highland, i 


25 FIRST.,,PRIZES 


Won at four 








after 
lich, judge. Mrs. JonN L. GAISER, Charleston, i. 


R SALE—Choice Barred Ply, Rocks and Light 
Brahmas, 0. W. RELD, Prairie Hill, Mo, 


HOICE Black Minorcas, C. 1. Games, Sherwoods 
Prices reasonable. W. W. GRAVES, Butler, Mo’ 


BUFF crete 3 sor te 2 oP ge Soutenaper 15, cock 











erels $2; 3 for One cock 
AHLMANN, Rea Bua, Tinos. 


ie parmreetmer es 1900 


Prices fight. Et. T. wad yd melt 


BREEDING of M B. TURKEYS 


extra large and a lumage; prices reason- 
able when stock 3 = 
SH ROUT, McLean, Ill. 


Ww. P. ROCKS 
and DUROC -JERSEYS 


Choice Young "o for sale at Sarmere’ 
prices. R. 8. THOMAS, Carthage, M 











'¥’S 40-page Illvstrated Poultry 
Catalogue.—A guide for poultry rais- 
ers. Contains — information on 


— 
— vLreeders forsale: To warietion Send stamp. 
Frank Foy, Des Moines.ta. Box F. 











INCUBATORS TiFARM 


must be simple ME wpa 

core in ress, Thatethe the 
SURE HATCH INCUBATOR. 
anybody canran it, because it 
runsiteslf. Send for free 
catalog and hm 


see for 
successful it oy 














Teer bone Tevet Seed deter Cat, No, *8 


M. B. TURKEYS, 





who will write the Reliable Company lega Lang- 

for one, mentioning where the ad. was ohamns me roy "Wepe fens wee ee. M.S 

seen. Singleton, Propr., Elmhurst Poultry ¥ 
Wellsville, Mo. 








“BARGAINS IN BARRED ROCKS. 


Cockerels $1 sy A = 50 and $2.50; six pullets and 
costearel a Cate, Se ts pome « tf the above 
as nts. 


high 
cares furnished scoring ae scored birds. r mammoth 
» Pekin Ducks at $6.00 for four ducks and a drake. 
Our stock were prize winners at the recent State 
show. At the above prices will coop and deliver 


at our x express ress Office. 
ENTHE POULTRY RANCH, 
New Florence, Mo. 


Silver Wyandottes J 


t Mo. State Show, Fayette. Mo., Dec., ex- 
hibited four — ry six pullets, and Sen lst, 
2d and 3d cockere!, 2d, 3d and 4th pullet. and ist 
breeding pen. Sc re is7 1-16. Stock for sale. 

E. E. CODDING, sedalia, Mo. 








PURE BLACK BREASTED RED GAMES 


Cockerels $1.50; Hens $1.00; Trio $3.00; Eggs $1.00 
ae 13. .L. M. MONSEES 
imestone Valley Farm, Smithton, Pettis Co., Mo. 











DEALERS SELL THEM 


Charter Oak Stove & Range Co, 


MAKE THEM. ST. Louis. 














WANTED! 


RELIABLE MEN OR WOMEN to sell our 
to the consumer in pean from 1,000 


ulation; Seen non perens 8 t good 
TH ERN F 
CO., 301 South foun Sen Street 8 are Loul in rites Bh 





goo for cigars; new pan. quick 
jes, good business. big m 
ONSUMERS’ CIGAR CO., 634 80. Tth-st., “an. Louis. 


PRAIRIE HOME POULTRY YARDS. 


Bronze and White Holland Turkeys, Lt Brah- 
mas, Silver, Golden and White Wyandottes. Bs rred 
and Whtie Plymouth Rocks. te and Pearl 
Guineas. Stock forsale. Mrs. J. A. JOHNSTON. 

Mo. 


Prairie Home, Cooper Co.. 
FOR SAL ess eal Digos. at sii each. 


BUFF ROGKS fiasnotreaer a8. 


—s 
1 HAYNES, NES. Pi wn” 


BLACK LANGSHANS, 
SCL eae wt 








—A few white and black 








. $1 . 
ETTICH, Bowling Green, Mo. 
Brak LEG HORNS, BUFF PLY. ROCKS, TOULOUSE 





GEESE and PEKIN DUCKS. 
8. MERTENS, 4980 Kemper Park, St. Louis, Mo. 


gg + TO LAY—Barred Ply. Rocks and Pekin 
Ducks; prize stock. extra large bone and well 


barred for sale we cuaep. 
M TRESCOTT, Winfield, Mo, 








500 BARRED = WHITE 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Cockerels for sale from $2.00 to $5.00 
each. Well-bred and of high quality. 
D. T. HEIMLICH, 
Jacksonville, [ll. 


Maplehurst at the Shows 
Look Out for Her Record in C. R. W. Later. 
Bargain sale atill on till surplus is Zoqnest. L. 
B, P. Rocks, B. Langshans, B. \ 
B. and W. Leghorns, Golden Seabrighte, W. W yan 
dottes. 3s and Bronze Turkeys of best scrains 
bred to practical ends, §1 each. $5 per 6 $9 doz. in 
light crates, low express. ‘Temheys and Show birds 
reasonable at private treaty 
W. B. DOAK, RUSSELLVILLE, TENN 
Collie pups, reg. P.-C. Pigs and 8. D. rams. Write 








in the ip sag 4 business. 
almos 


WENTY-five years 
bave shipped fowls and eggs it every 
te. Send for Mlustreted "ents! of the best 
Kastern stock. MRS. KATEG FITH, 
Bowling Green, Mo 





SPECIAL BARGAINS! 





“VICTOR 


INCUBATORS 
are made jo ow 
every ant “Hellable, mpie, 

self-regulating. er tres; 
catalogue 6 Bag 
GRO. ERTEL CO., Quincy, Ul. 








F°%. SALE—To at 
190 and 1900 fas” price 6 00 eect 
UG. LUDEWIG, rar Charles, Mo. 


FOR SALE! 





LACK EApe 5 
Only fine binds Be sale. +--+ 
ACOB HETHICK. Wahoo, Neb. 





UFF ROCK cocks, cockerels and hens. Choice 
8 birds. Prices right. Mrs. J. E. May, Wilson, Mo. 


COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 torte catches, 





4 Cochins. 
3% 6 ee age 1 atone lk Gone Buff Coc neon 
sin White Guinons, Bt B, Turkeys. Will Wi close out 
at 8 bargain all my B. P. Rocks C. I. Games 
J. M. STONE. Box 9, Hinton, Mo 
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POLAND-CHINAS. 
———————————— en 
CHANCE TO GET babar ry oa 
| BABE Poland- Chinas right. Captured 10 fi 
fsecond premiums at Edwardsville. Ill., Fein, — 
the same premiums at the Highland Madison Coun- 
wy Fair. Wehaves ees Soe lot of spring pigs to 
BR EDING CO, CO., Bt, Jacob, {11 
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VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
FULTON, MO. 
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POLAND-CHINAS 


reasonable and of the best breeding 
Registared stock, rite for prices. 


J. H. ee Enfield, Illinois. 
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RAISING SWINE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: A field man 
was inspecting some fine, sleek, growthy 
pigs, and asked to see their mother. In 
response he was escorted to the barn and 
shown a full crib of corn and a bin of 
milifeed. “Here,” said the farmer, with 
@ wave of the hand, “is the pig's mother.” 
I believe that a cross of big yellow corn 
and milifeed will make the best pig on 
earth. We allow ours to run in the 
clover and pea lots, and also gather up 
the windfall apples in summer, and stand 
on their heads if they want to, and root 
out artichokes in winter. We give plenty 
of fresh water to drink, supplied from a 
stock fountain attached to a barrel. 

The visitor made mention that he stop- 
ped a few days before with a swine raiser 
—the razor-back sort—that had four sows 
that had six or seven pigs apiece, which 
were squealing at the fence. The pig 
raiser got four ears of corn and threw 
them over to the pigs, and said, “Now, 
eat till you bust.” The old sows gathered 
an ear apiece and tried to eat it, cob 
and all, like a cow, and the pigs only got 
a few grains that the sows accidentally 
shelled off in their greed to gobble it in. 

White Co., Il. Cc, H. BOYD. 





AN EVIL PRACTICE 


BREEDING 


IN SWINE 





If one is to succeed permanently in 
growing pork for profit, he must look 
carefully after the breeaing. Pork for 
profit is not possible for any considerable 
number of years unless great pains are 
taken to maintain the vigor of the breed- 
ing stock, says ‘Wallace's Farmer.” 
Whenever a herd of live stock loses its vi- 
tality or becomes delicate, there will soon 
be an end to the profit. It is important 
that there be a definite system of breed- 
ing established on the farm as in the herd 
intended for sale as breeders. One of the 
practices that constantly tends to de- 
crease the vitality of the herd is that of 
breeding continuously from immature 
stock. It is the custom of many farmers 
to breed April or May pigs in December, 
allow them to suckle their young until 
they are but three months old, wean 
the pigs, put the sows into the fattening 
pen and repeat this process from year 
to year. In order to procure a herd of 
delicate hogs, growing small litters, with 
low vitality, and liable to succumb to any 
disease or to injudicious feeding, ali that 
is necessary is tu keep on traveling on 
this road. 

Mating sows of this age is not always 
rily to be condemned. We wish to 
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find out the breeding qualities of the 
young sows, and if they are not such as 
we would desire, turn them into the fat- 
tening pen and get our money out of 
them as quickly as possible. If they have 
promise of future usefulness, it would 
be well not only to allow them to farrow 
under the most favorable circumstances, 
say in May, but give them plenty of nu- 
tritious food to enable them both to 
suckle their young and at the same time 
to add to their own growth, and then give 
them a rest for six months or a year in 
order that they may be fit for the active 
work in the yard, 

A good plan is to raise a few fall lit- 
ters on each farm, select the best of these, 
and always those from dams of good form 
and good milking quatities, and keep 
them until a year old before mating. If a 
pig is farrowed in September and well 
nourished it will be in good shape, if 
well cared for, and if mated at a year 
old, we may expect the best results. This 
is probably the best way, after all, of 
keeping up the supply of brood sows in the 
herd. We do not advise a large number 
of fall pigs, no larger than we are sure 
can be well cared for. 


PIG PEN POINTERS. 


L, A. SPIES BREEDING COMPANY. 

A correspondent who was lately at the 
farm of the L. A. Spies Breeding Com- 
pany, St. Jacob, Iil., expresses to us the 





FOR ieee eee ee aoco tex 
Shropshires, :an¢. 

ropshires, :ees. 
From the prize winning flock that 
has won more prizes at leading State 
fairs than all Close — in Ameri- 


ca. Call on or addres 
GEO.ALLEN, ‘Allerton, Nl. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS, 
all youstiaas for sale; also my stud 


ram for sale or trade for one as good. 
Address L. G. JONES, Towands. Il. 


MERINO SHEEP{ Beth American 


nae more than all others 2 weeses Fair and 
01 











L. B. 8. 'UCK, ’ ey, Gentry try O., Mo. 
BReT RUGIsTEasD J¥eRSEY CATTLE, 
FARMS. 





FARMS SOLD 
anno EXCHANGED 


in any County 
INTHE UNITED STATES 


We have many bargains at all times and in des!r- 
able localities, for fe grain, fruit, 
Stock or ranch pu please both buyer 
and seller, Should you wie. to hay or exc! 
7 phe own, city or farm property we can most like 
Our Tarts Department 's special and sole at- 
‘ention to this branch of das bys inees 

a. ¥. Colman is well uainted with this firm 

can vouch for its responsibility. 

va ‘dress with full particulars, 

RUTLEDGE & KILPATRICK Realty Co., 
717 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 





Mock sheds, acres well in 

Seighborhood in Western Kansas you 
want good climate, comfort and prosperity, try the 
‘ock business in Western where cane, 
Kafr corn, Alfalfa and cattle or will earn 
you 25 per cent on capital invested. lands, 
own property stocks of merchandise for s*/¢ 
“nd exchange from lows to the Gulf. 





FOR SALE! 
Southern Home of 70 Acres, 


Wit hin i alles of the City of Pine Bluff, Ark. 
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e he had from seeing the fine qual- 
ity of Poland-China hogs at that place, 
Prince Hadley, he reports, is like his 
great ancestors, Hadley, Longfellow and 
Darkness, which were World's Fair win- 
ners of the large, strong-boned, useful 
kind, on the best of feet, and in ordinary 
flesh will weigh 850 pounds. U. 8. Chief 
Tecumseh 2nd, like his illustrious sire, 
is breeding some fancy things. A son of 
Perfect I Know has to his credit some as 
blocky, strong-boned, well-matured pigs 
as are often seen. 

The fall pigs have nice rye pastures to 
run on, and each sow and litter has a 
portable house with a good floor. 

The firm reports a very satisfactory 
trade during the fall, through the RURAL 
WORLD. We take pleasure in recom- 
mending this tir.n for its square dealing. 


W. R. LOVELACE, Bellefiower, Il, will 
offer one of the best consignments of Po- 
land-China brood sows at public auction 
an January 10, 1901, at his farm, near town, 
that will be sold this winter. To our 
knowledge, there is not a noted boar in 
the breed or a noted family that is not 
represented in this sale. These sows are 
individually as good as their breeding. 
They are by the following noted sires: 
Three sows by Perfect I Know, eight or 
nine by Perfect Bey two by Mo. Bl'k 
Chief, two by T. C’s U. 8., one by Chief 
Tecumseh 2d, two by Chief Perfection 2d, 
three by Ideal Sunshine, and four sows 
of him served by I Am Perfection. These 
sows are bred to I am Perfection, Perfect 
Wonder, T. C’s U. 8., or Foster’s Chief 
Perfection, a full brother to the great 
winner this year at the Iowa and Illi- 
nois State Fairs (Proud Perfection). This 
list of sows contains some noted winners 
at State fairs, both East and West. Send 
for a catalog and get full particulars. 
Then don’t fail to attend the sale and 
see one of the best consignments you ever 
saw sold. Don't forget the date, Janu- 
ary 10, 1901. 

L. G. JONES will sell at public auction 
on January 16, 1901, at his farm, near To- 
wanda, Ill., a fine lot of high-class Poland- 
China brood sows. There will be no pam- 
pered or barren sows offered in this sale; 
the entire offering will be useful animals 
of good breeding. They will be bred prin- 

























of “actual” Potash from the 
soil. Unless this quantity 
is returned to the soil, 
the following crop will 
& materially decrease. 


We have books telling about 
composition, use and value of 
fertilizers for various crops. 

They are sent free. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 


93 Nassau St., 
New York. 








cipally to Mr. Jones’ leading boar, Bonnie 
Black Chief, by Mo. Black Chief, 19,399, 
jam Chief Tecumseh 2nd's Pride, by Chief 
Tecumseh 2nd, 14577. A few sows will be 
bred to Tecumseh Chip, Jr., by old Tecum- 
seh Chip 10211, dam a granddaughter of 
Look Me Over. Four are bred to Swine 
Herd Chief, by Chief Tec. 2nd, dam Ina 
Wilkes, Mr. Lail’s great brood sow. These 
sows are by such noted boars as Chief 
Perfection 2nd, Robert Price, Look Him 
Over, Tecumseh Chip, Jr., Expectation, he 
by Hadley’s Last Look, Jr., he by Old 
Last Look; Chief I Am and Chief Te- 
cumseh 24. This offering is a good lot 
individually, and ought to be sought after 
by lovers of good Poland-Chinas. We ad- 


vise our readers who want some good | 


sows not to miss this sale. Look up the 
advertisement and send to Mr. Jones for 
catalog, and then attend the sale. 


HOG MANURE, 





We are willing to admit that with a 
haphazard system of hog feeding, where 
they are fed here or there, with manure 
dropping over a large area that is not to 
be cultivated, and where it is subject to 
wash and waste, it is difficult to save and 
utilize hog manure, one of the. most val- 
uable of home-made fertilizers, says the 
“Farm, Stock and Home.” And this sys- 
tem of feeding is responsible for much 
of the contempt expressed when the sub- 
ject of saving such manure is mentioned, 
and gives rise to much of the doubt about 
the value of the manure, any way. Let us 
suggest that one feeding lot, say on clover 
pasture, be devoted exclusively to feeding 
corn on during the present fattening pe- 
riod, and on an adjoining part of the 
same pasture let there be no feeding done. 
Then plant both to corn next spring, and 
let the two fields preach a sermon next 
fall on the value of hog manure, and 
there will be no more contemplative or 
doubting Thomases in that neighborhood. 


Mr. Geo. Seckman, breeder of Duroc-Jer- 
sey and English Berkshire swine, of Rip- 
ley, Ill., said under date July 26th, 1899; 
“I would not be without the Snoddy Rem- 
edy for four times its cost." 


The Shepherd. 


MISSOURI SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 
Norman J, Colman, President, 1214 (Chem- 
ical Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
L. EB. Shattuck, Secretary, 
Mo. 
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A SHEEP SHED. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I have been 
building an open sheep shed. It is 10 feet 
wide and 42 feet long. It is closed on the 
north and west, so the sheep are not ex- 
posed to the wind from these quarters; 
but the south and east sides are open. It 
is a cheap shed, being covered with 
crushed cane stocks. I think an open shed 
is better for sheep than a tight one, at 
least until lambing time. 

I breed my eyes so they will begin drop- 
ping their lambs about Feb, 20. Then I 
will furnish them better quarters. I have 
53 ewes. Most of them are in good shape. 
Four or five of them had the scours very 
badly about three weeks ago, caused, I 
think, by the late new growth of young 
grass that the warm rains started. I 
caught them and tagged them nicely, and 
began feeding them some corn and corn 
fodder. This treatment effected a cure. I 
think corn fodder is one among fhe best 
of sheep feeds, if it has been cut at the 
right time and has kept well. Of course 
grain must be fed too. I have quite a rick 
of sheaf oats for my ewes which I will 
begin feeding to them about ten days be- 
fore the lambing season. Oats will surely 
make good sheep feed. What say you, and 
your readers on this subject, Mr. Editor? 

Green Co., Ill. H. E. SPONSLER. 

Unquestionably oats are a good feed for 
sheep, and especially so for ewes about 
lambing time.—Editor. 


THE ERADICATION OF SCAB. 


In his annual report for 1900 the Secreta- 
ry of Agriculture says of the work of the 
department in eradicating scab: 

“The sheep industry has greatly suf- 
fered from sheep scab, and this depart- 
ment has given much time and attention 
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made more 
stringent and effectual as the nature and 
objects of the requirements became 
known. The effect of this work has been 
very marked. Sheep Owners have been 
encouraged stimulated to treat their dis- 
eased animals and free their ranges from 


the contagion. There is 


a much smaller 
number of diseased sheep found in the 
stock yards, and the infection is gradually 
disappearing. A few years more of earn- 
est work will be sufficient to eradicate this 
disease and to remove in this manner one 


of the greatest sources of loss tv the sheep 
industry. The number of sheep inspected 
jat various places were 1,801,379, and 626,888 
were dipped under the supervision of bu- 
reau inspectors, 





Do you feed and water stock? if so, 
write U. K. Harry Steel Works, st. Louis, 


Mo., for catalog. 
DORSET BREEDERS. 
In his annual address to the Continental 


Dorset Club at Chicago Secretary Wing 
discussed ram breeding and parasites as 
beluw. The Continental Club is in pros- 
| perous condition, having taken in twenty 
| new members und recorded over 600 sheep 





during the past nine months. Mr. Wing 
said: 

The trade of ram breeding is not an 
easy one.There ic need of a rather com- 
plete knowledge of all the art of the shep- 
herd. There is need of good commercial 
methods, There is need of faith. There 


is need of patience. There is need of a high 
ideal. There is need of the nicest spirit 
of honor and fair dealing. Too many 
take up this work unprepared. They do 
not start with ewes of sufficiently high 
quality. They are not so strenuous as 
they should be in the matter of selections 
of a ram. They do not care for the little 
things as they should. And if they have 
done well up until warm weather comes 
they then blast their chances of success 
by letting their ram lambs get full of par- 


asites. Now I know that the parasite 
question is a puzzling one. It is a very 
discouraging one. But it is by no means 


hopeless. I go so far as to say that pre- 
vention of parasites is easy. Cure is pos- 
sible, and almost easy. Prevention is bet- 


ter. We have been over this ground be- 
fore, time and again, yet I will reiter- 
ate. Lamb your ewes in the late fall or 


early winter months. Do not have them 
too fat. Do not keep them too closely 
shut up. Feed the little things all the 
Oats and bran they will stuff. No corn 
for the lambs that are to be breeders. 
Feed the ewes liberally, bran, oats, clover 
or alfalfa hay after lambing. Put them off 
on some clover or alfalfa pasture where 
there were no sheep the previous year. 
Continue a little grain if you want to get 
rid of them that fall, and most of us do. 
Infection is almost unknown under such 
treatment, Avoid all smal! grass plots, 
all orchards, all grassy lanes where sheep 
lie along the fences; they are sure to be 
infected. And if you must have some late 
lambs, separate their mothers from the 
flock, and give them also a wide run and 
a clover pasture or an alfalfa or on a 
plowed field sown to oats or rape for soil- 
ing; and by all means let the ewes and 
lambs come to the barn to lie during the 
heated terms. It is when they lie in fence 
corners and under the shade of trees that 
they pick up the parasites that escape 
from their own droppings, spend, perhaps, 
a brief time in the soil, then twine about 
the tender grass and are ready to make 
that plump, pretty lamb hang his head in 
despair, to take the pink from his skin 
and put on the chalk, to make his life a 
grievous burden, and send him to an un- 
timely grave, when from his ancestry he 
was destined to lord it over the flocks of 
the Thousand Hills. 

Woodland farm got through the season 
of 1990 with the loss of one ewe lamb. 
It was our negiect tnat we lost her, She 
wes very sick before we found her, I 
mention this to give hope and courage, for 
if there was a worse inéected farm than 
ours in '9 and "97 1 do not want to hear 
of it. And we have more sheep now, 
meny more, than we had then. A little 
kncwledge, a good des) of thought, a lit- 
tle care and attention at the right time 
and keeping away from ol¢ sods until cool 
fai! weather, hove donc it for us, And to- 
day there is not a shcep or lamb on the 
place that has not a bight eye and a pink 
skin. Alfalfa parture has been a help to 
us. And those who cannot have alfalfa 
pasture can have some substitute, oats 
sown for pasture, followed by rape, is a 
good substitute and safe. But beware of 
small plots of sweet blue grass, fed over 
much, covered with droppings; in such 
places lies the dread infection. Be sure 
you never send out a ram that is not in 
good health. If his eye is bright, his 
flesh firm, his wool elastic, his skin pink, 
if it takes a strong crate to hold him, he 


will come back to you and bring cus- 
temers for more like him. If he is not all 
right, well, he may come back, too, and 


bring curses ani sweeping condemnation 
of the whole breed, all because you were 
so careless as to let go out of your hands 
a ram out of condition. I do not find 
QDorret rams hard to keep in condition. 
But that they are proof against parasitic 
infection or the consequences is not true. 
We must be on our guard. 
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The Snoddy Remedy. 


A Positive Cure and Preventive. 
tor Sea Gnelora one Dr. J. H. 5. . Cuctey and one’GNODDY BEMEDY 

. Snodd: 
Blevare is on ab ou package. 
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Branch House—Des Moines, Ia. 
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Dr. J. H. Snoddy Remedy Co., 


Alton, Ill., U. 8. A. 














PURELY BRED DUROC-JERSEY REDS 
t weeks old at $5.00 each. 

Stocked up. Address 
Avalon, Livingston Co., Mo. 


LEASANT HILL POLAND-CHINAS! 
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And er ae White Pigs. 
D-L. F. ZUMBRO. 
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JONES’ GREAT QUALITY 


oO L. G. JONES, Towanda, McLean Co., Ill. #® 
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4 Sired by the ular breeding backed by superior Individual ‘. 
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GH Blood of PERFECTION 2d, PERFECT | ToMatch ~ & 
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&) ~~: 
~~ . cy 
o Bred to the Great Sires: oy 
Sef , ~ 
sy Bonnie Black Chief by Missouri’s Black Chief, the $1,000 h T ( 
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a Chip Jr. by Tecumseh Chip, Hawkeye Price by Hawkeye Chic, ara © 
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3 Real Value attend the sale the Bargains. oO 
re Here. sy ead you want Be there Yourself. ‘) 
En "Peeooooooooooooe® = to buy or not. Pecccocccococooos? 
Cy Sale on farm 2 1-2 miles from town. = 
my Free conveyance. The Catalogue is a great talker. S _ & 
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Poland-China Sows, 


AT PUBLIC AUCTION, JAN. | 


I Am Perfection, 


Chief Perfection 24d, 
Perfect I Know, 


Perfect’s Wonder, 
Ideal Sunshine, 


stakes hog at Illinois state fair, 1899, best son of Perfect I Know; 
winner at Illinois state fair and a wonderful breeder; 


FOSTER’S CHIEF PERFECTION, the 8508 son 
Chief Perfection. NEVER BEFORE was there such a galaxy of breeding 
to so many great sires, backed up with grand individuals. 


Special Attractions: 


LADY YOU KNOW, best sow ever sired by Chief I Know; won four first 
bred to I Am Perfection, the sweeper. ROSE CORWIN, a winner 
one of the best sows that will 
Perfection 2d, sired by Gold C 

nd sows the offer contains. 
that are swimming. 


a winner at 


attractions, send for catalogue. 


COL. D. P. McCRACKEN, 
.COL. H. O. CORRELL, 
COL. ARLA M. BROWN. 
Geo. M. Cantrall, Clerk, Galesburg, Il. 


Auctioneers. 
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Springfield Branch Ill. Central R. R. 


at Belleflower, McLean Co., Ill. 


These Queens are Sired by the Matchless Boars, 


Big Chief Tecumseh 24 
Bred to Such Noted Hogs 


I AM PERFECTION, the hog that cost me $1,000 for one-half interest;, PERFEOT 


one-half interest sold for $500, a 
IDEAL SUNSHINE, T. ©.’8 U 8, the $750 hog; 
GOLD CHIEF, the Illinois state fair winner; KLEVER’S IDEAL, the $200 son of I 


of Chief Perfection 24d; PERFECTION 


at Omaha ae issippi 
Fier* the sale ring: bred to I Am Perfection. GO "ADY ao 
ie 


io state fair in 1900; bred to Ideal Sunshine. 
It you are looking for extra sows, bred in the swim and bred to boars 


If you want to know all about the Belleflower Beauties or the Belleflower Apples, or the other 


W. R. LOVELESS, Belleflower, III. 
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Belleflower Beauts!! 
50 HEAD OF BRILLIANT, ROYAL BRED 


Bred, 
Oth, 1901. 


Missouri’s Black Chief, 
TOst 8 


’S WONDER, sweep- 


deal Sunshine. 
BLOOM by 


offered at public sale, bred 


prizes in four state shows, 
show, 
Chief 
Other 
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100 


Bakestns in Berkshires at Sunnyside. 


Se spare af sensenabie prions, BI. Beg 
Silver at ne 
nui 0) each, cated Wyandonoe os fr balding at #9 pe meri 
HARRIS 


also yy nice 
& McMAHON, Lamine, Missouri. 





partleniars and book on 
the “CARE OF HOWS.”’ Address 


Moore’s Co., Stock Yards, ““Gitt*mo.| Of the best families at iiarmers’ prices. 
you want, or what is better - ih reek _ 


,W. o. 





‘FINE BERKSHIRES 
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her, Illinois. 
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Skabcura- Nicotine Sheep Dip 
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J. he Diarkets 


WHEAT-—Cash market—No. 





2 red solu 














from store f. o. b. E. side at Ti%ec for 
shipment. By sample, switched, No. 2 
red sold at 72c and fancy worth 72%c E. 
side; No. 3 red at 684c to Tic; No. 4 at 
@c to 68e; No, 2 hard at @8e to 69c; No 
do. at 6644c to 67% 

CORN—Sales on trk. of No. 2 and No 
8 at 3546c net, and 35%4c del. E. side; No. 2 
ylelow at 36c; No. 2 white at’37c, and St. 
Charles and No white sold at that, too. 

OATS—By sample Ni 2 ranged from 

2344c; No. 3 at 2c; N 2 Northern 

; No. 2 white at 264%2c; No. 3 do 

26c, and clipped 26%c; No. 4 do. at 

Scarce and firm Grade No. 2 
salable at 0c E. side 

MILLFEED—Firm Bran salable E 
trk. basis at @c in large and 67c¢ in small 
sks., choice coarse commanding lc more; 
bulk quotable at 62c; skd. middling Tec 
At mill bran jobs at 67@@8e and ships at 
T3@ 75 

HAY—Prices on trk. range Timothy, 
$13@13.50 for ch $12@13 for No. 1; $10 
@ii for No. 1; $9.50@10 for No. 2; $8@9 for 
No. 3. Clover, $9@11 

STRAW—Wheat on trk-, $4.50; rye, $6 

GRASS SEEDS—Clover $1@9.25; timothy 
4.25@4.50; red top, 50c for chaff to $8 for 
fancy; millet, 75c@$1.25; Hungarian, 70@ 
80 


PRICES ON 'CHANGE. 


The following tables show the range of 
prices in futures and eash grain: 
















Closed Range Closed 
Saturday. To-day. To-day. 
Wheat— 
Dec. 70% n ye 70% n 
Jan. 71% n ( 71% 
May 72%@72% 72%@73G72% T2%Q@% b 
Corn— 
Dec. 35a 34%@ 4% a 
Jan. Mla @. 34% b 
May 3514 3514435 45 35Q35 by a 
Oats— 
Dec. 331% b @ 2b 
May .24% b --@. 24% b 
Cash wheat, cern and oats ranged: 
Range Range Range 
last Year. Sat-day. To-day. 
..71%@72 T1%G@7i2% T1%@i2 2 
vo. red...69 @70 70 G@0% #%@7l 
No. 4 win...66 @67 66 @eB 6 @es 
No. 2 hard..6544@0 6 @éo 6 @ée 
No. 3 nard..64 @. 67%@. 6644@67%4 
Corn— 
No. 2 228 @.... 
No. 3 . 314@.. 
No. 2 white.32 @.... 
No. 3 white.314@.... 
Oats— 
No, 2 ........244%@.... 23 @2B% 
No. 3 ‘ocean sane 23 @.... 
No. 2 North.244@24% 2344@.... 
No, 2 white.2 2614 26% @26 
No, 3 white.2544@25% 25% @26 
No. 4 white.2 «+.» 254@.... O%@.. 
COTTON—Local market dull and un- 


100 bales. 


changed. Sales: 
Ordinary 
Good ordinary 
Low middling 
Middling 
Middling fair 
Good middling ¢ 

Tinges and stains \4c to %c off white. 

BwourarA Bagging—1%-Ib., 6%c; 2- 
Jc; 2%4-Ib., THe. Ties $1.25 








WOOL. 

Missouri and Illinot®, 
Med. combing 
Med. clothing .. 
Braid and low 
Burry and clear mixed 
Blightly burry 
rd burry ... 









Heavy fine . 
Lambs 

Arkansus and Southern— 
Medium (fleeced) 
Medium (loose) 


Burry . 
Tubwashed— 
Ato. 





Burry a 

Angora goat ha 
Jlean and clear........... duehsde-se se @2 
BUFET osesee cases ose ocsee ecccevecs 10 @u 

EGGS—Lower and quiet at the decline. 
Fresh sold at 18c guaranteed. All other 
kinds less. 

BUTTER—Just a small peddling trade, 
with receipts running in excess of the re- 
quirements; medium and low grades and 
all held stock very dull and nominal. 

Creamery — Extra, 24c; fancy, B@2ic; 
seconds, 16@18c. Ladle-packed—Extra, J6c; 
firsts, 14@l5c. Dairy—Extra, 18@20c; firsts, 
15@léc; grease, 4c. Packing stock—Choice 
packed, llc; poor to fair, 8@l0c; roll, 9@ 
ll%c. In a small way, %c per pound 
more is charged over the foregoing quo- 
tations. ] 

CHEESE—Jobbing:. Twins at 11%c; 
singles, 12c; Young American, 11%c; Lim- 
burger, 114%@l12c; Swiss, 14@l5c; brick, 12 


12%c. 
Orvis POULTRY — Chickens — Straight 
young 5c; old roosters 8c; broilers 7c. Tur- 
keys—Choice dressing stock 5@6c; thin 
and poor less. Ducks 7c. Geese (top-feath- 
ered) 5%c. Old pigeons and squabs per 
a 


0z., 50c. 

DRESSED . POULTRY—Quote scaled 
and undrawn, with heads and legs on: 
Turkeys at 7@7%c per Ib. Chickens 6@ 
6%c. Ducks 74%@8c. Geese 6@6%c. 

APPLES —’ Quote: Eastern, packed— 
Baldwin at from $1.40 to $1.70 for No, 2 
to $2@2.40 for No. 1; greening at from 
$1.70 to $2 for No. to $2.50@2.60 for No. 
1; fancy king at $3@3.25; mixed at $2.25@ 
2.50 for choice yarieties; bulk Baldwin 
quotable at $1.25@1.50 and greening $1.75 
@2 per bbl. measure on trk. Western 
packed—Ben Davis and geniting range 
from $1.75 to $2.50; winesap at $2.756@3; 
willowtwig at $3@3.25—top rates for fancy. 
Idaho bxd. apples at $1.25 per 30-Ib. box 
for winesap and $1.40@1.50 for Newtown 
pippin and Roman beauty. 

POTATOES We quote Northern on 
trk.: Minnesota and Wisconsin—Burbank 
or rural at 45@46c for fair to 47@48c for 
choice to fancy, rose 60@65c; triumph 9c 

. Michigan rural at 47@48c for sound; 
bright, smooth stock; bug-eaten, lots af- 
fected with dry rot and all inferior sell 
for less. 

ONIONS—Red globes at 80c on trk. and 

85c del.; yellow at 70c in sks. del. 
EET POTATOES—Home-grown Ber- 
muda 30@35c; yellow Nansemond, queen 
and red Nansemond at 50c per bu. loose 
and at $1.50 per bbl. for Bermuda and $2 
for Nansemond orders. 

HONEY—Comb at 10c to 12%c; fancy 
white clover 16@léc; inferior, dakr and 
broken less. Extracted and strained in 
bbls. at 6@6%c and in cans at 7@7%c. 
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CULOSE, is g teed to cure laved, in- 
flamed or weak eyes. Treatment postpaid 50 cts. 
THE OCULOSE REMEDY CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


MISSORUI ROADS 


IMPROVE 
SECRETARY'S REPORT. eh 





To the President and Members of the 
ppisnouns Road Improvement Associa- 
tion 


—— 

This is the fourth time your secretary 
has submitted an annual report. 

The first was im 1897 at Lexington and 
embodied a compiled statement of an- 
Swers to eXtensive inquiry as to what 
special objections were lodged against the 
road system then in operation in the 
State. The information. received and 
suggestions thus gathered and made, and 
a careful, thoughtful study of the 
ject large of earnest, 
brainy from quarter of the 
State, resulted in the adoption of certain 
bassic principles to build a 


sub- 
by a delegation 
men every 
upon which 
practical road system. 

The Lexington 
the most 


convention was by far 
important and fruitful single 
road convention ever held in the State. 
It was the inception of a radical change 
of our road system; 
reaching and the 
The work of the 
year 


its effects are far- 


end is not yet 

for the next 
was mainly devoted to the prepara- 
of road bill the advice 
and counsel of a great number of the most 
thoughtful of this 
and other 
This 
features 
report, 


secretary 


tion a through 
and progressive 
States. 

bill 
constituted 
which 
in 


men 


road and a discussion of 


the 
made 
The 


its 
annual 
the Mexico 
winter of 1899 
was the crucial period Our road bill 
was submitted to the Fortieth General 
it was modified and mutilat- 


second 
was at 


convention 1898, 


Assembly. 


ed, torn down and rebuilded again; and 
finally brought forth a legislative 
product, deformed, it is true, yet em- 
bracing many of the most vital and im- 


portant principles of the original bill, but 
not all. 
Our third 
ago at 
then 


annual made a 
Sedalia. The burden of our 
effort to try to suggest the 
most practical methods of administering 
the new law, which was to go into effect 
in 1900. 

It was with some fear and apprehen- 
sion and with real chagrin that we heard 
the mutterings of disapproval of the new 
and untried law. We stood aghast in the 
spring of 190 when these mutterings of 
disapproval had ripened into mutiny and 
open rebellion against the efforts of the 
County Courts to try to carry out the 
provisions of the law. Singularly enough, 
the most serious and universal objection 
to the law was urged against a matter 
of minor detail, which did not in any 
material sense affect the general system. 
It was the failure to provide compensa- 
tion for the Road Commissioners. In 
many counties the commissioners ap- 
pointed refused to serve, so that in very 
few districts has the law been in actual 
operation more than three four 
months. But where the system has been 
tried the law enforced under even 


report was 


year 
was 


and 


half-way favorable conditions it has 
proven far more satisfactory than was 
anticipated. I verily believe that with 


such amendments to the law as will be 
made and with the application of the ad- 
ditional tax levy authorized by the con- 
stitutional amendment adopted, we will 
have a road system built upon business 
principles; one that will insure the very 
best expenditure of the funds upon the 
roads. We have today the most hopeful 
indications of substantial progress. The 
people gave evidence of their faith in the 
system by voting their approval of the 
constitutional amendment, a thing they 
refused to do under the old system. 

The rural press, which is at once an 
index of sentiment and a molder of pub- 
lic opinion, is giving forth utterances in 
favor of progressive action under the 
law as against revolutionary action for 
repeal. The press is especially against 
a return to the old system, which was 
so out of harmony with progressive busi- 
ness principles. Any road system ts 
necessarily complex, and must embrace 
several component elements which are in 
some sense distinctive. But these com- 
ponent elements, be they ever so distinc- 
tive in their scope and purpose, must be 
so arranged in the system as to harmonize 
and also conform to business principles. 
The introduction into the system of any 
element that is inharmonious or cannot 


be made to correlate, destroys the effi- 
ciency of it. Applying these axiomatic 
truths to our road system, let us note 
some of its component. parts. First: 
Ways and means, or tax levy. Second: 
Collection of revenues. Third: Super- 
vision of disbursement. Fourth: Road 
construction and repair. These subdi- 


visions or departments of the system are 
assigned to their several functionaries. 
By statutory provisions the County 
Courts in counties not under township 
organization are authorized to make the 
levy of taxes for revenue. County and 
township collectors collect the funds, 
which are placed to the credit of the sev- 
eral districts, To the Boards of Road 
Commissioners is assigned the duty of 
applying the funds and of determining 
when, where and how they shall be dis- 
bursed. This is the central and perhaps 
the most important feature of the sys- 
tem. A careful, thoughtful and prudent 
board will devise the best manner of 
using the funds of the district. It is 
clothed with ample authority: ‘‘The said 
board shall have sole, exclusive and en- 
tire control and jurisdiction over all pub- 
lic highways within their district * * * 
to construct, improve and repair such 
highways * * * and for that purpose 
may employ hands * * * hire teams 
* * * and all things needful to carry 
on road work.’ Provided, also, any part 











“Ideal’’ Feed Cookers, Steel Tanks, 
Galvanized Tank Heaters. 
STOCK FEEDERS, We call your attention to our Line 


Cookers, Tank Heaters, Etc. 





This is a reliable farm éng the fire. 
boiler for cooking feed, 
heating water, etc. They 

rom boiler 


hem durable, 
rigid and strong in all 
their parts. and will —, < 
with ordinary care, Buy the 


No.2, Complete, $26.00 





Our Calvanized Tank Heater 
is made of heavier Galvanized Steel 
than any other heater on the market; 
conseyuently is much more durable. 
Burns anyth ng. 
bee | to feed the fire. 
ottom is cast on to the heavy gal- 
vanized sides, making no 
Sides made of heavy 
Steel with cast-iron top and bottom. 
Ashes can be removed without disturd- 








and get the Best. 
All Sizes and Styles in Stock. 






Large opening in 


seam. 
Galvanized 





TANK HEATER. 


No. 2 size, only $5.00 
Cash with order. 


" STEEL TANK 


Send for our Price List on Creamery and Dairy 
Supplies, Boilers, Engines and General Machinery. 


CREAIMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
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or all road work may be done by con- 
tract. It is claimed and with some show 
of reason, that the Board of Commis- 
sioners, at least one of them, should be a 
competent civil engineer and practical 
road builder. This might be well, but at 
present it is not practical to secure such 
experts for commissioners nor, indeed, do 
we deem itatall necessary. The board has 


the authority to employ such experts if 
thought best 

The larger percentage of work on the 
roads involves no intricate problems, none 
that an intelligent foreman employed by 
the board could not work out. One good 


civil engineer, who has also studied road 
building, for each county 
would be enough to draw plans and give 


in most cases 


instructions for all the districts. 

As a rule it will be vastly better to 
have a board composed of practical men 
of good executive ability, even though 
they Know nothing of civil engineering 
or the science of road building, than of 
engineering experts or scientific road 


builders, whose experiences are not such 


as to give them a general understanding 


of the wants of the district. Just as a 
farmer, who contemplates building barns 
on his farm would be a better judge of 
what the farm needed in that respect 
than a skilled architect. The expert 
builder is not always the best adviser. 


Much has 
work on the roads. 
es of such work 
on 


about contract 
There are two class- 
which 


been said 
is based 
specifications properly 
illustration, a cut of cer- 
tain dimensions or a fill of so many cubic 
yards or gravel by the yard. Such work 
can be specified before and measured ac- 


One, 
plans and 


drawn, as for 


curately after completion. But in the 
general repair of the roads the work 
cannot be measured by the yard. So the 


only 
such 


of 
be for specified work 
by the day month, for men, teams or 
implements, The contract in such cases 
should require the work to be done at 
such time manner as outlined by 
the commissioners, who should still hold 
their ‘entire, sole and 
trol’ over the work. 
But the contract method, which is one 
of the vital and redeeming features of the 
new law cannot be put into efficient prac- 
tice when labor-paid poll tax the 
source of revenue. The poll tax in la- 
bor and the contract system cannot pos- 
sibly be made to correlate. They are 
antithetical, repellant and out of har- 
mony and sympathy as much so as the 
devil and holy water. 

The present road law is generally con- 
ceded to be an improvement over the old 
one, but in my judgment = should 
amended in several particulars. Several 
features in the original bill drawn by this 
association have been omitted or changed. 


practical method 
would 
or 


contract in 


cases 


and 


exclusive con- 


is 


be 


1 feel sure from diligent inquiry that 
the following amendments would meet 
the approval of the best judges: First: 


The commissioners should be paid a rea- 
sonable compensation. Second: The poll 
tax should be cash or if any counties de- 
sire to cling to the ald poll-tax system, 
let them elect so to do by majority vote. 
Third: The commissioners should be 
elected by the voters of each district. 
Fourth: An annual schoo! meeting should 
be authorized. 

The constitutional amendment adopted 
at the last election gives County Courts 
and township the right in their 
discretion to levy any additional amount 
not te exceed 15 cents on the $100 for road 
and bridge purposes. This will be lev- 
ied upon all the property of the county, 
unless adverse legislation is had, which 
shall exempt incorporated cities, towns 
and villages as is now the case, as to 
tax levies for road purposes, for the law 
excludes cities, towns and villages from 
road districts and exempts them from 
taxation for roads. But they should by 
no means escape taxation for road pur- 
poses under the new amendment. 

One exceedingly important feature of 
road management is to secure as far as 
possible from year to year some perma- 
nent improvement. It takes a large per- 
centage of our work funds for simply re- 
pairing them. In most districts these re- 
pairs from year to year have been only 
temporary; the for other re- 
pairs of like character recurring from 
year to year, so that the roads are not 
more than maintained, the revenue is 
Spent and we see no better roads than we 
had the year before.’ Hence there has 
arisen a widespread complaint that the 
funds are wasted, some going so far as to 
assert that all the revenues applied to 
the roads for repair are absolutely squan- 


boards 


necessity 


dered. But this is an extreme view. A 
portion of the funds must be used for 
repair and maintenance, but some 


amount should be applied every year be- 
yond this for permanent work. Just as 
in feeding stock, it is a well-known prin- 
ciple that the first requirement is to fur- 
nish our animals the daily maintenance 
ration, the amount fed to them above 
that goes to permanent growth. Just so 
the commissioners will of necessity be 
compeiled to use some of the funds for 
repair, but it is important that enough 
funds be provided over and above that to 
insure some permanent improvement. 

I verily believe that we are on the 
threshold of a new era in road manage- 
ment in Missouri and when our system 
is well established and well understood 
and judiciously administered the rural 
districts may call upon the large cities of 
the State to aid them. Hitherto we have 
not advocated State aid in road building, 
but the time comes on when, having per- 
fected our local road system, we may 
with justice call upon the State for aid. 

This would mean that at a given rate 
of tax levy the city of St.-Louis alone 
would contribute more than all the agri- 
cultural interests in the State combined. 
It would mean that all the cities, towns 
and villages of the State, together with 
insurance companies, telephones and oth- 
er corporate properties, in short, all 
properties aside from agriculture, would 
nearly three times as much as the 
farmers. A tax levy of 5 cents on the 
$100 on the entire properties of the State 
would yield a greater sum for the roads 
than a levy of 15 cents on farm properties 
alone. Certainly no farmer could op- 
pose this, as it would be like laying down 
5 cents and picking up 15 cents. But in 
all fairness and honesty, we should not 
ask this till we could give assurance of 
our competency to so apply the funds so 
that the very best results would follow. 

Another hopeful sign of the times is the 
demand for expert and accurate informa- 
tion on the science and art of road build- 
ing. Accordingly, there is added to the 
short-winter course at the College of Ag- 
riculture at Columbia a “Special Winter 
Course in Highway and Bridge Engineer- 
ing,”’ designed for those who without an 
advanced technical training are inter- 
ested in the construction and mainte- 
mance of country roads and es. 
verily believe that there are forces now 
at work which shall ultimate in bringing 
our grand State forward, fully equipped 
for progressive road improvement, as she 
is notably in our public school system. 

Thanking the association for their uni- 
form courtesy and acknowledging the 
most cordial co-operative aid from the 
State Board of Agriculture and _ their 
tried, true and faithful secretary, I have 
the honor to be your most obedient serv- 
ant. G. W. WATERS, Secretary. 


_ 





UTILITY OF COW PEAS. 


(Coneluded from issue of Dec. 12.) 

HARVESTING COW PEAS.—Cow peas 
are ready to make into hay when the 
lower leaves and pods show a yellowish 
tinge. They may be used as a soiling 
crop before this stage is reached. When 
used for this purpose, it is well to cut 
them and allow them to wilt in the sun 
for a few hours, so that part of the acrid 
juice of the plant may escape. Care 
should also be observed in feeding them 
for the first time to cattle, as they are 
inclined to eat greedily, and hoven or 
bloat may result. If the crop is allowed 
to stand longer the leaves become brittle 
and the stems hard and fibrous. As a re- 
sult, they are less digestible and not read- 
ily eaten, while the 
would 





oss of leaves or pods 
be particularly they 
are rich in protein 


serious, as 





When the right stage is reached for 
j hay making, we prefer to cut down a 
| considerable area and allow the peas to 
j wilt in the sum, If left too long, how- 
ever, many of the leaves will be broken 


off and lost. The n: xt step is to rake up 
and put in large cocks. These cocks are 
of large diameter—from ten to fifteen 
feet. The pea vines should now be left to 
heat and cure im these cocks. If cocked 
when they are rather green, it is necesary 
to partly open the cocks once or twice 
and let the surplus moisture escape. If 
care is observed ani this method is fol- 


lowed, there will be little difficulty, in 
fair weather, of making a first-class 
quality of hay. As it may take several 
days for curing, it is well to use large 


hay caps to protect the cocks. These are 
preferably of paper and may be secured 
at a small cost. In case they cannot be 
secured, it will be well to take a quantity 
of coarse green grass or hay and place 
on the top of the cock to shed the water 
off, for fear of rain 

There are many who claim that cow- 
pea hay can be mace in a much simpler 
manner, namely, to cut the hay, allow it 


to wilt partly, and then draw it to the 
barn and store it in large bays. It is 
there left to heat and cure, the great 


mass having sufficient weight to exclude 
the air and cure as on the principle of 
silage. There is great danger, however, 
of fire-fang, and even of fire in the barn 
from spontaneous combustion, as has 
been shown in several well authenticated 
cases. | would much prefer the first meth- 
od given. Cowpea hay is not more diffi- 
cult to make than good clover hay, where 
proper precautions are observed. 

FEEDING VALUE.—The yield of cow- 
peas varies from 20,000 to 35,000 pounds of 
green vines per acre, and from three to 
five tons of cured hay, depending on the 
soil, season, ete. It has been estimated 
that an average crop of cowpea hay, oats 
and corn yields about 3,800, 1,600 and 1,200 
of digestible matter, respectively, per 
acre, It thus appears that cowpea hay 
furnishes almost twice as much digestible 
matter per acr@é as an ordinary crop of 
corn and oats cOmbined. Nor is this all. 
It would require a yield of 300 bushels of 
oats, Including straw, and 175 bushels of 
corn and fodder per acre to produce the 
protein in pea vine hay. 

To bring this matter more clearly before 
the reader, we present the following ta- 
ble, showing the digestible constituents 
in one ton of the following well-known 
food stuffs: 
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PITOIER. oor esi beds. 1832 211.6 746.6 27.6 1:3.8 
Cowpea .... -1786 215.8 768.0 30.2 1:3.9 
Red Clover ..... 1694 131.6 707.0 33.2 1:5.9 

Hay from— 
Orchard grass ..1802 9%5.6 838.0 28.0 1:93.5 
Timothy .... ....173%6 57.8 874.4 28.6 1:16.2 
Ky. blue grass...1576 95.2 746.6 39.0 1:8.9 





This shows that cowpea vine hay is not 
excelled in feeding value by any of the 
closely related legumes. It indicates, also, 
that the hay, when fed alone, is too rich 
in protein to give the best results. It 
should, therefore, be mixed with some 
coarse forage or grass, or a large portion 
of the protein will be lost, because of the 
inability of the animal to assimilate it. 
Its value as a hay on the Southern farm 
is unrivaled, and for the purpose of grow- 
ing young stock it without a peer. 
These facts should enable us to more 
ahorougbls appreciate the merits of this 
wonderful plant, and give it that place in 
Southern agrieviture which it rightly de- 


is 


serves. ANDREW M. SOULE, 
| Agriculturist. 
ae. nnessee Experiment Station, Knox- 


ville, Tenn. 
LIVE STOCK. 


HORSES—There were no developments 
to characterize the Saturday horse mar- 
ket. They did not bring forth any new 
sale receipts, except perhaps a few that 
were negotiated at private terms. These 
were principally the small 14.3 to 15.1 hand 
class of smooth horses that are being 
bought for English cavalry purposes, and 
of which contractors have not yet filled 
their wants. In a few days the inspection 
will be held. The class have sold firm at 
365 to $75. Eastern and export chunks 
and the good kinds of farm chunks closed 
fairly strong, but not quite as much so as 
at periods during the week. The South- 
ern demand, coming into competition 
with the cavalry demand, has been pro- 
ductive of strong prices. 

Horse quotations: 

Heavy draft—Common to good, 
$140; choice to extra, $150 to $175. Farm 
chunks—1,150 to 1,350 pounds: Fair to good 
$65 to $85; good to choice, $90 to $115. Coach 
horses and cobs—Fair to good, $135 to $175; 
choice to extra, to $250. Horses for 
the South—Small, light drivers: Fair to 
good, $30 to ; Choice to extra, $60 to 
$75; Southern drivers, large, $85 to $115. 
Export chunks—1,200 to 1,400 pounds: Plain 
to good, $80 to $90; choice to extra, $95 
to $130. Business drivers—Fair to good, 
$85 to $110; choice to extra, $125 to $160. 
Saddlers for Southern use—Fair to good, 
$55 to $75; choice to extra, $80 to $115; fan- 
cy gaited and New York saddlers, $150 
to $300. Inferior horses—Common, small 
pings, $15 to $30; heavy work plugs, $25 to 

». 


MULES—The bulk of the mules arriv- 
ing during the last two days have been 
consigned to dealers and have not been 
available on the commission market, and 
what offerings in that department re- 
mained Thursday evening have gradually 
been cleared away. Saturday the trade 
was in a quiet and nominal condition, 
with only a few common holdovers on 
offer. Sellers reported the week as clos- 
ing without any change, which is virtu- 
ally on a steady basis wi last week. 
The good fat kinds sold well at all stages, 
but the thin and common ones were dull 
and really not satisfactory property. 
for Nansemond on ord: 


ers. 
Mule quotations (for broke mules 4 to 
7 years old): 


$90 to 


14 hands, extreme range .....$45.00 to 65.00 
1a a bulk of sales...... nee se 
ands, ex! range... 50.00 to . 
14% hands, Salk oe scles 55.00 to 60.00 
15 hands, extreme range.... 60.00to 9.00 
15 hands, bulk of sales...... 00 to 80.00 
15% hands, extreme range... 75.00 to 105.00 
hands, bulk of sales 2.0 to 90.00 
16 to 16% hands, extreme 
ONGC occas Vapesscecccccees to 145.00 
16 to 16% bulk of 


represent first-class mules, extra 
and weight, strictly fat, practically sound 
and classified. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


The famous old Delineator, which for 27 
years has occupied a unique position in 
the American magazine world, makes a 
Sreat departure with the January num- 
ber, just out, by printing a prospectus of 
what will appear in the twelve issues for 
191. With “The Delineator’” in the 
house half a million practical women 
know that they have the very latest dress 
news at hand, set forth In such a way 
that by her own needle each woman can 
keep up to date positively and inexpens- 
ively. The science of housekeeping, the 
eare of children in sickness and in health, 
the art of living and of living well, a life 
progressive in home beautiful—of all 
these things “Delineator’ is ac- 
knowledged the best exponent in 
the world 

The (“Woman's Home Companion” in- 
augurates the new year by reproducing 
in its January number five of the world’s 
most v~Jable paintings. These five are 
a series of masterpieces which the ‘“Com- 
panion”’ will present during the year, sev- 
eral appearing in each issue of the maga- 
zine. Among the other features of the 
January number are ‘“The Floral Setting 
of the White House,” by Waldon Faw- 
cett; “Shopping in the Great Cities of 
Europe,” by Lilian Bell, and “The Girls’ 
Art Schools of New York,’ by C. Mont- 
gomery McGovern. A new serial, “A 
Little Old Woman,” by Harriet Prescott 
Spofford, begins in this issue, and in ad- 
dition to this four short stories are print- 
ed. The number is fully illustrated from 
drawings and photographs. Published by 
the Crowell & Kirkpatrick Co., Spring- 
field, O.; one dollar a year; ten cents a 
copy; sample copy free. 

Christmas is the season for good sto- 
ries, and ‘‘Frank Leslie’s Popular Month- 
ly"’ for December makes the most of its 
opportunities, The number contains six 
complete stories, all of them good. Sev- 
eral as, for instance, Mrs. Sarah Winter 
Kellogg's touching story, “The Black 
Prince and the Little Captain,” are pe- 
culiarly appropriate to the season; but 
the editors, wisely enough, have felt the 
dangers of harping monotonously on the 
same chord. In strinking contrast, there- 
fore, are two unusual stories, illustrating 
types of the strenuous life which is so 
earnestly preached nowadays. The hero 
of one of these stories, “Sam Weeks,” is 
one of the most individual characters 
which has appeared in magazine litera- 
ture for a long time. The story is told by 
Mr. Wm. R. Lighton much as he himself 
heard it from a sturdy old pioneer of the 
Middle West. The name of the other 
story is “The Scout.”’ It is written by 
KE. Hough, author of ‘The Girl of the Half 
Way House,” etc. Like “Sam Weeks,” 
the figure of the scout is drawn from life, 
and a comparison of the two portraits is 
interesting. 

There are Christmas articles and Christ- 
mas poems as well as Christmas stories. 
Among them must be mentioned an en- 
tertaining article on “Jerusalem in 1900,” 
by Cleveland Moffett, and a dialect song, 
by Frank L. Stanton, in a meter that goes 
jingling through the head for days at a 
time. 

Some unpublished letters of Miss Louisa 
M. Alcott, recently brought to light, ef- 
fectually correct a popular fallacy as 
to the original of “Laurie,”’ in her fa- 
mous “Little Women."’ Ladislas, a Polish 
boy, always has been thought to have 
been Laurie's prototype, but these letters 
prove that to be a mistake. Alfred Whit- 
man, a Kansas man, who was Miss Al- 
cott's playmate at Concord, is, im fact, 
the Laurie of her’delightful story, and to 
him Miss Alcott wrote some of the most 
charming, revealing letters that ever 
came from her pen. Mr. Whitman has 
just edited these missives for publication 
in “The Ladies’ Home Journal.” 

“Cram’s Magazine” for December 
seems, if possible, to have exceeded its 
best record in timely and useful articles 
in which ordinarily dry statistics and 
matters of fact are presented so as to 
interest and even engross the ordinary 
reader. In addition to such articles, the 
various departments of ‘Books,’ ‘‘Wo- 
man and Her World,” “For Our Young 
People,” “Young Folks’ Story of the 
World,” ‘Washington Corridors,” etc., 
are continued, and a number of articles 
of a lighter sort and short poems of ex- 
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cellent quality add brightness to the 
pages. The number is also excellently 
illustrated. Cram’'s monthly becomes 


more and more necessary to the reader 
of improving literature. 


The accompanying illustration is a fair 
representation of the beautiful markings 
and typical shape of the Crescent Poultry 
Farm's Barred Plymouth Rocks. 

Mr. Frank Foy, proprietor of the 
Crescent Poultry Farm, Des Moines, 
lowa, is offering some rare _ bar- 
gains just now in choice breeding 
stock of the following varieties: White 
and Barred Plymouth Rocks, White and 
Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes, 
Light Brahmas, Buff Cochins and Mam- 
moth Ithperial Pekin ducks. Mr. Foy’s idea 
in poultry is: Give every man great big 
value for his money, then he will come 














back again, and this he constantly does. 

Satisfaction, full and complete, goes with 

every bird shipped, and if you do not 

receive it, the express com » and not 

the Crescent Farm, is to eo A 

handsome catalog, ustrated 
articles on winter e; 

er 


shape, contain BE 
Production, bro! raising, poultry dis- 
di of incuba- 


and other matter of the utmost 
importance to poultry men, is now ready 
to mail to any one who desires it; and it 
will be sent to any address upon of 
are 


a two-cent stamp. If 
fine fowls, and at a bw price, 
to get in touch 


Farm is the place 
TOUR OF ALL MEXICO. 


Superb itinerary, with three circle tours 
in the tropics and to the ruins of Mitla. 
Pullman vestibuled train, drawing room, 
compartment, library, parlor and dining 
cars, with the open-top car Chililitli, from 
St. Louis, Tuesday, January 22d, via Iron 
Mountain Route, at 8 p. m. Only pro- 
grams three circle tours of the tropics and 
visits to the ruined cities, with Pullman 
cars, in the south of Mexico, Tours under 
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| a escort F Lm u Sapeeell, 
Association. include all 
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Route, 





and Ticket Agt., 
Broadway and Olive Sts., St. 
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nt system of treatment for 
ene URE of ¢ con and those suffer- 
ing from ng ‘diseases, weak lungs, 
some oat, catarrh, bronchitis, 
ma and oth 


other pulmonary troubles, or {n- 
ammatory conditions of nose, Tet and 
lupgs, sad loss of flesh. 
ite to obtain it eg 
write obtain it. 

By the New system devised by D&.T. A. 
SLOCUM, the great specialist in pulmona 
and kindred diseases, the needs of the sic 
body are supplied by the FOUR distinct 


You have only to 


giving full address. 





These Four New Lor meget eomprise a com 
treatment and OUR 

The Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil. needed b> sciue, 
the Tonie by others, the 
Jelly by others still, and all four or any three, or 
used singly or in combination, according to the ex 
Full instructions with each set of four free remedi+s: 
Their merits have been proven. 
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for nearly all the ills of life. 


ut by others, the 


These Four Remedies 


remedies constituting his Specia! Treatment 
known asthe Slocum 

Whateyer your disease 
these four scientific rem 
wonderful benefit and cure you. 

According to the ne your case, fully 
hae fom Wed Treatise given free with 
the free remedies. 

The ailments of women and delicate chil- 
dren 


shape r may attack you. 
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THEY CURE 


Write for Free Trial. 


To obtain these four FREE preparations that have never yet failed to cure, ali you 
have to do is to write, mentioning Colman’s Rural World, to 


DR. T. A. SLOCUM, 98 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 


The four FREE remedies will then be sent you at once, 
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NOTICE TO TAX PAYERS. 





You will please take notice that under the provisions of an 
act of the Legislature approve Fxs. 16th, 1899, all Current Tax 
Bills become delinquent on and after January Ist, 1901, and I 
will be compelled to charge interest at the rate of one per centum 
per month. 
call early. 


To avoid the usual rush Tax Payers are requested to 


CHAS. F. WENNEKER, 
COLLECTOR OF THE REVENUE. 


i. 
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WATCH THIS SPACE FOR BARGAINS. 


iT BELONG 


HAPGOOD PLOW CO., 


The only Plow Factory in the World selling direct to the farmer 
at Wholesale Prices. No agents. One small profit does the business. 
Write now for big free catalogue, ready January tst, 1901. 


“Box 47, Alton, Ill. 





THE ODIC TELEGRAPH 


perated by old or young—Fascinating and in- 
structive—Communications bewildering and a: 

ishing— Unlimited in sco A psychic phenomenon. 
Teils about the hidden forces in nature and to 
use them. For particulars address THE ODIC 
TELEGRAPH CO., 809 Park Place, Brooklyn,N. Y. 


ARTHUR STERICKER 
IMPORTER OF 


HACKNEY and CLEVELAND 


BAY HORSES. 


A fine selection of stallions on hand from 3 years 
ola up for sale at very reasonable prices. Write to 


JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN. 








LARGE, English Berksbires., all Write 
J. KE. BURGESS, Macedonia, Phelps Co.. Mo. 





M. B. TURKEY 
Ten years experience as a breeder. 
mock chickens and a few Brown 
All of the best strains. 


. 
Also B. P. 
Leghorn cockerels. 
very Nothing but good 

stock sent out. Address 


H. D. ADKISSON Napton, Mo. 


WANTED! 


Furs, Feathers, Hides, Ginseng. 
Highest prices paid. Write us before 
selling or shipping elsewhere. 


LAMAR & CO., “ ST, LOUIS, M0. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ST. aa ERO! AL 


Oe coLLece. 


Grand & Franklin Aves. (f. M.C. A.Bidg.) Most thor- 
tra for 


h and cal young men sn¢ 
women in 1 Commercial, oe and wa 
nehes. Best @ are never 
su Rt the demand for our graduates. Day 
and fea. For full 
P.R ER.Pres.,Grand & Aves..8t. Louis. 





ESTABLISHED 1876. 
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Shorthand and Business College. 





























